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GLAUCONITE POTASH MINERAL 


(GREENSAND - MARL ) 





A Natural Product In Its Natural State 
Insoluble In Distilled Water Yet Absorbable By Plants 
Safe Potash And Essential Trace Elements 


GLAUCONITE POTASH MINERAL pro 
motes multiplication of useful ‘bacteria in 
the soil. 


The plant-food becomes available gradually, 
furnishing a steady supply over a long period. 
Who Uses 
Glauconite Potash Mineral? 
Superintendents of golf courses, parks, 
cemeteries, greenhousemen, nurserymen, 
farmers, and home gardeners 
WHY? 
Because it 
Provides plant food gradually. 


Can be applied any time during the four 
seasons—does not burn plants or grasses. 


Specially adapted for summer feeding. 
Grass fed with GLAUCONTTEE POTASH 
MINERAL produces a high degree of 
green color 

Mineral-rich grass means healthier cattle. 
Retains moisture while feeding potash 
and many trace minerals to the plants 


Puts new life in vour Soil 


4n eminent authority says— 


“One of the inherent characteristics of 
yvour Greensand, not vet mentioned as far 
as I know, should be brought to the atten 
tion of the many that will greatly benefit 
by the use of Glauconite Potash soil builders 

“It is the unique feature of REFLEXION 


or rather its lack of it. As is widely known, 
dark soils lend themselves well for early 
crops and cold-frame applications. The ad 
dition of charcoal for this very purpose has 
shown remarkable results where it was used 
to blacken the soil to absorb more heat rays 
from the sun. 

“Your material has, both dry and especial- 
ly when wet, a very dark, non-reflecting color. 
It has in addition and compared with all 
other organic and inorganic materials I know 
of the advantage of an extremely low heat 
resistance. 

“A heat unit travels for instance through 
charcoal at a rate of 723 thermal ohms pet 
inch cube, but the resistance of your Green 
sand is only 110. That means, that all non 
reflected heat goes more than six (6) times 
faster thru your material down to the roots 
where it is to do its work. 

“Every user will find surprising benefits 
from this one and outstanding feature alone, 
besides the other physical and chemical ad 
vantages for which your Greensand is used. 

“My interest in your material has been 
steadily growing.” 
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We also carry AA 
quality phosphate 
rock and AA qual 
itv. agrinite They 
can be used effec 
tively together or 
separately. All 
prices F.O.B. Med 
ford, N. J 


| Greensand 
Marl 


Invest in our GLAUCONITE POTASH MINERAL now and reap your 
profits next year. 


Prices, F.0.B. Medford, N. Jj.: 100 Ib. bag, $1.50; 1 ton, $22.00; carloads, $19.50 per ton. 





See your dealer or write to 


NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION, INC. 


90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Deposits: Medford. N. ]j. 
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A rugged little giant for work, the SEAMAN 
TILLIT gives you all the profitable soil and crop 
improving benefits of rotary tillage. 


The SEAMAN TILLIT conserves and holds soil 
moisture. Because it produces a perfectly aerated 
seed-bed, the TILLIT helps to increase the nitro- 
gen in your fields. SEAMAN-tillage means a perfect 
root-bed, too. Moisture and plant food are uni- 
formly distributed throughout the bed. Therefore 
roots develop in a healthy, natural way... Humus 
development in field-composting is markedly faster. 


No wonder SEAMAN-owners report more profit- 
able yields and better grading of their crops. 


And the TILLIT operates excellently even on 
tractors of only 23 H.P. The TILLIT is a money- 
maker on as few as 10 acres. Three feet is the 
width of the path it tills—and often—even in cover 
crops, the TILLIT prepares a seed-bed in one trip. 


Investigate the SEAMAN TILLIT now. You'll 
quickly see why it pays for itself in time and labor 
savings alone. 
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G09 TILLAGE FOR YOUR FARM 


2 with the 


SEAMAN TILLIT tilling and preparing 
mulch for winter weathering. 


7. 


SEAMAN TILLIT working in standing 
corn. 










Want to know all about rotary 
tillage? Send for this FREE 
book, ‘‘Benefits of Rotary 
Tillage’’. It's packed with 
pictures and rotary tillage 
facts gathered through 
more than 18 years’ ex- / 
perience. 
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DEAF SMITH HEALTH FOODS 


NOW! Enjoy a higher level of vigorous, disease resistant health with delicious 
flours, cereals, and unique, skillfully blended meals made from Deaf Smith County 
Wheat organically grown in the rich, fertile soil and healthful waters of Hereford, 
Texas, the famed “Town Without A Toothache.” This wheat has an amazingly high 
percentage of calcium, phosphorus, from six to nine times the amounts found in 
the average flour. Bread baked from stoneground Deaf Smith Wheat has a flavor 
and health value superior to any other known. Free recipes and an interesting story 
on, “The Most Expensive Bread in the World" included with order. Order TODAY! 





DEAF SMITH CRACKED WHEAT 
—Excellent flavor and unusually rich 
in Organic minerals. Trace elements 
of sodium and fluorine make it espe- 
cially invaluable for building sound 
healthy teeth in growing children. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 





POTATO MEAL—Made from the whole 
potato with the valuable minerals re- 
tained. Ideal for use in making Deaf 


DEAF SMITH BREAD FLOUR— 
Stoneground. Phenomenally high in 
mineral substance necessary to build 
teeth, bones, and resistance to disease. 
Deaf Smith flour contains six times 
as many minerals as the average flour. 
3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 25 Ibs. $6.50 
DEAF SMITH VITA-MEAL—Freshly 
ground cereal food made from the famed 
Hereford, Texas wheat. Skillfully biend- 








DEAF SMITH LAXA-MEAL—This 
extremely nutritious food made from 
Deaf Smith Wheat, is skillfully blend- 
ed with rye and flaxseed and is ground 
into a most palatable meal. Helpful 
in preventing constipation caused by 
lack of bulk in the diet. 

3 Ibs. $1.25 6 Ibs. $2.40 
DEAF SMITH WHEAT BERRIES— 
For those who prefer to mill their 
own flours or cereals, or to use the 


Smith bread. Will make the bread ed with vitamin-rich sunflower and "tire kernel in breakfast food, this 
moist and tender with firm crumb. sesame seeds for super-health-giving —* Po ay yo , By 
Excellent for gravies and sauces. qualities. Simply wonderful. ae rom fame , 
2 tbs. 85¢ 5 tbs. $1.95 2 Ibs. $1.25 5 Ibs. $2.95 s. . 





* SPECIAL 


ORGANIC CAKE FLOUR—Made from 
an organically grown beautifully white, 
soft wheat, stoneground into a fine 
100% whole grain flour. Excellent re- 








SELECTED NATURAL FOODS * 


25 Ibs. $4.95 
100 Ibs. $13.50 is 





HULLED MILLET SEEDS—Health- 
fully alkaline forming. Has a laxative 
and anti-toxie action which counter- 
acts constipation.. Rich in organic 


NATURAL BROWN RICE—An inex- 
pensive substitute for wild rice pro- 
viding a delicious base for many ap- 
petizing meals. A splendid source of 


sults with no change required in your minerals and vitamins containing a the vital vitamin B complexes, and 
favorite pastry recipes. biologically complete protein. other valuable nutrients. 

3 Ibs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 3 tbs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.85 3 tbs. 95¢ 6 tbs. $1.85 
50-50 SESAME-SUNFLOWER MEAL SOYBEAN FLOUR—Starch free, al. NULLED SESAME SEEDS High in 
—Freshly ground into a granular kaline reaction. Richest in protein of s ao - Essil “ai a nd deli 
meal. Amazingly rich in important all known foods. High in calcium, p Bp kh “Yr Seah ont salads. 
B vitamins, thiamine and niacine, phosphorus and potassium. Use in pays SOrIaRrS Sate “rn sh oe gent 
calcium and phosphorus. May be making soymilk, bread, muffins, and th “Dalted — —— 
sprinkled over salads, cereals, or just cookery for added protein. > “a 55 - 5 tbs. $3.75 
eaten right out of the bag. 3 Ibs. 85¢ 6 Ibs. $1.65 Rs. a. 


2 tbs. $2.50 5 Ibs. $6.15 


WHOLE RYE FLOUR—Finely stone- 
ground into a 100% whole grain flour. 
Will make delicious, fragrant rye 
bread. Also excellent to blend with 
whole wheat flours in making tasty 
bread and muffins. 

3 tbs. 65¢ 6 Ibs. $1.25 


MILLET-SES-SUN CEREAL—A tasty 
combination of hulled millet, sesame 





ORGANIC SUNFLOWER SEEDS— 
The Miracle Food! Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins A, B, D, and 
F. Contains large amounts of calcium, 
thiamine & lecithin. Freshly hulled, 
carefully hand-selected kernels. 

2 Ibs. $2.60 5 Ibs. $6.25 


YELLOW CORN MEAL—Stoneground 
100% yellow corn meal with nothing 


FLAXSEED MEAL—Ground fresh to 
order to a medium-coarse full-fat meal. 
May be added to cereals or cookery 
for laxative value. Also has remark- 
able mucilaginous properties for sen- 
sitive stomachs. 

| tb. 65¢ 2 tbs. $1.20 
SCOTCH STEEL-CUT OATS—For a 
chewy, tasty cereal that cannot be 
beat, this pin-head oat cereal is tops! 


a removed. Will make delicious shorten- | Children love its fine flavor and lack 
and sunflower seeds freshly ground into ing bread, muffins, mushes and ‘Po- of mushiness. Blended with hulled 
a delicious, nourishing alkaline cereal. lenta’. Ground into a medium fine- millet or raw wheat germ makes it a 
ee ee pad ness. Rich in color and flavor. tasty dish! 

ody- building. n ai o regularity. 3 tbs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 
2'tbs. $1.25" 5 ‘Ibs. $2.95 3 Ibs. 65¢ 6 Ibs. $1.25 


PURE RAW WHEAT GERM—Not 
heated or processed to destroy the del- 
icate vitamin potencies. Excellent for 





CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES—Grand- 
ma’s old fashioned molasses. Delight- 
ful tasting, superior to Blackstrap as 


CRUDE DARK RAW SUGAR—A 
real raw sugar that is rich in natural 
un-fired molasses. The flavor is simply 


promoting digestion, for stimulating this is the first run of syrup before > oe ws XT cal uae i 
mental alertness and vigor Use on any of the vitamin and mineral laden hasn't any equal for flavor 
salads or in cereals. F a iron “7 — tb 5 Ibs. $1.10 10 tbs. $2.10 
25 Ibs. $1.00 5 Ibs. $1.95 “re + oe sae 100 Ibs. $15.00 


HOW TO EAT SAFELY in a Poison- 
ed World—Do you realize that many 


RIGHT LIVING SERIES—32 book- 
lets, 1,024 pages, written from a 


WASHED RAW SUGAR—A light. 
delicately flavored cane sugar, creamy 


foods attractively offered and innocent- unique Christian viewpoint. This series in color. The preferred sugar to use 
ly purchased by you may be seriously of booklets covers every phase of health in cakes, frostings, or for preserving 
harmful 


to our health? BE SAFE! 
Protect your health by following the 
information in this book. Author: 
Anton H. Jensen. Price $1 Postpaid. 





and right living in harmony with 
organic principles. Spirit-filled, truly 
inspiring to health-minded Christians. 
32 booklets on Right Living $1 Ppd. 





fruits where a strong molasses flavor 
would be undesirable. 
5 Ibs. $1.00 10 Ibs. $1.95 


100 tbs. $15.00 


NOTE: Approximate postage charges shown below are subject to any changes by Post Office Department. 








HOW TO ORDER: ALA. 9¢]DEL. 9¢|KANS. S9¢/MINN. 9¢|N. J. 9¢] ORE. I5¢] UTAH 10¢ 
1. List items desired and total up Ibs. |ARIZ. '2¢]FLA. (0¢] KY. 7¢] MISS. 9¢]N.MEXI0¢] PA. 9¢} VT. 9¢ 
2. In chart your State shows postage ARK. 9¢1GA. G¢] LA. 9¢]M0. 7¢1N. C. 9¢€]R. 1. SELVA. 9¢ 
to add for EACH pound of merchandise. | CALIF .13¢ | IDAHOI2¢ ME. 10¢|] MONT.I2¢]N. D. 9¢]S. C. 9¢]WASH.13¢ 
3. Include postage charges to your |COLO. !0¢]ILL. 7¢]) MD. 9¢|NEBR. 9¢|N. Y. 9¢]S. DA. S¢] WIS. 7¢ 
remittance. Excess will be refunded.|CONN. 9¢]IND. 6¢]MASS. 9¢]NEV. I2¢]0HIO 7¢|/ TENN. 7¢)W. VA. 7¢ 
NO C.0.D."S SEND ORDER TO: |D. C. 7¢}1OWA 7¢] MICH. 7¢1N. H. 7E]OKLA. S¢] TEX. (Oe) WYO. 10¢ 


























WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR MILLS 


2611 N. JONES ST. CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 








Letters 





Organic Method 
Works With Pigs 


Dear Sir: 


I have noticed a great change in 
the pigs on our farm since using your 
methods of feeding and fertilizing the 
pastures. One sow farrowed 12 pigs 
her first litter. And everyone wants 
to borrow our boar. He is a beauty 
and the finest around. 

Elizabeth W. Fortinberry 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Organic Cotton 
Produces Spectacularly 


Dear Sir: 


I want to tell you about eight acres 
that unknowingly have been farmed 
as an organic farm should be farmed 
for the past three years. It was either 
because I used horse sense or was too 
broke to do otherwise. I hope it was 
the former. 

The eight acres had been what we 
call tight land, so I have been plant- 
ing red top cane for horse and cow 
feed for the past three years, cutting, 
curing and baling the first cutting for 
feed, the second stand being disked 
then middle busted and redisked into 
the ground. All this takes place after 
the cotton is harvested. 

This year I bought certified seed 
to get better than 90 per cent ger- 
mination. It has paid off. I have not 
had to spray or dust as all of my 
neighbors have had to for leaf hop- 
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pers, plant lice, aphids or boll weevil. 
In fact, the natural enemies of these 
insects have had free play in my fields 
and have repaid me for this freedom. 

We are ready to harvest and the 
cotton experts tell me that I have 
a good two bales to the acre (which 
is a good yield down here) on the 
plants. Furthermore, the field is even 
in plant height, leaf texture and boll 
setting. Many of the fields around 
here where the soil is supposed to be 
so very much better are not doing 
as well and the farmers have had to 
use commercial fertilizer (of which I 
don’t approve) and have had to spray 
and dust many times. So my crop 
should pay a much higher per cent 
profit in the end. 

I have just this week received an 
additional boost. For just the expense 
of hauling I have at my disposal many 
tons of sawdust and wood shavings 
from a shipyard six miles away. I in- 
tend to spread this on the field be- 
fore we disk the cotton under, or at 
least before we bust and plant the 
cane. 

I am doing what all my friends have 
said was impossible for a woman to 
do down here. I hope to pay off a 
major part of the indebtedness of 
the place this year. 

I forgot to say that I regularly 
spread the manure from the barn and 
chicken house in my citrus orchard 
and disk it in at once. My trees are 
healthy and produce in spite of major 
freeze-backs and shortages of water 
for the past five years. 


The Organic Farmer 
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FINELY GROUND ROCK PHOSPHATE 


enriches the soil. Put on enough to prepare your soil for excellent legume 
growth. That is your first step toward a successful program of organic 
farming! 

EXTRA FINE GRIND GUARANTEED! Fineness of grind now certified by 
percentage of sample that washed through a 325 mesh screen! This fine 
grind means faster absorption by plants the first year and for crop years 
to come. 







High Test 
Non-Acid 
Natural Phosphate 

Direct from Mine 


Finely Ground. Rock PHOSPHATE 


SINCE 1902 


SSCS SESE CESSES Eee eee eee eee MAIL COUPON FOR SSCCRSS TEESE eee eee eee eee 
(0 How to Make an Improved Pasture (0 Literature and Prices 
0 All About a Low-Cost Soil Test Kit (0 Free Movies for Meetings 


PE i656, BieK eo ane aes +548 kb seen dees hue eensa ke eeke dienes 


MAIL TO ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
804 Church Street Nashville, Tennessee 


Seeeeaeeeeeeaeeeeeeeaeaeaat 
Fl) cs Seeeeeseeeeeseeeaaseee © 
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KE MONEY 


Every Time You 


Every soil test you make shows 
somewhere on your farm that you 
can save up to $10 an acre on fer- 
tilizer—also how to get bigger, 
better crops. Sudbury Soil Test 
users report big increases in yield, 
even more than double! 


No Knowledge of 
Chemistry Needed 
Costs Less Than 10c per Test! 


It’s so easy! Just hold tube 
with soil sample and test solution 
up to light, match with transpar- 
ent color chart. The correct an- 
swer is printed right on the card! 

Shows how much nitrogen, phosphate 
and potash to put on each field, also 
whether lime is needed and how much 
(pH). Charts show needs of 225 kinds 
of crops. The Super deLuxe Model, 
in lifetime welded steel chest with 
carrying handle, contains 
complete equipment and 
supplies for hundreds of 
tests. Same as supplied 
ag. colleges, govt. depts., 
county agents, ete.Simple 
instructions make even 
first tests accurate, and 
take only 10 minutes. 


FREE TRIAL! 
If after 10 days trial 
you are not delighted with 
 Argd Sudbury Soil Test 
it, return it and gem 
money back. Better 
Guarantee--if at the pn 
of the season you do 
not feel your kit has 
more than paid for 
itself, return it for 
full refund. That’s 
ow sure we are 
you'll never part 
with it! Formerly 


$94.95. 


Over 250,000 
Sudbury Kits 
Now in Use 


(it iy 
Fall Is the Best Time 
to Test Your Soil 


SEND NO MONEY—Just fill out and mail the 
coupon today. We'll send your kit by return mail, 
so you'll get all the benefits of testing your soil 
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right now, this fall. Order C.0O.D. only $24.95 
plus postage, or send check and we will pay 
postage. 


Use Our Easy Payment Plan 


If you prefer, just check Time Payment Plan 
in coupon—pay mailman only $4.95 down on 
delivery, plus few cents pestage, then four 
monthly payments of $5.50 each 


—-—MAIL TODAY—— 
UDBURY LABORATORY, 
Sen 820, South Sudbury, Mass. 
| Send me the Super De Luxe Suihury Soil 


| beter Kit at special reduced price marked 


below: 


Enclosed is $24.95, C1 Send C.0.D. $24.95 
send prepaid plus postage | 
| I'll use convenient time payment plan and pay ‘ 


postman $4.95 down plus postage—then four 
monthly payments of only $5.50 each. 


| Name . ° ° 
Rk. D. or St. eee TUTUCTETTCT ORT CTE TT 
| COW «ce -vVessaseeteeene BOE escsecuvas 


Dealers: Write for Special Offer 








I look forward to each issue of The 
Organic Farmer. 
Katherine Kent Dreasher 
Brownsville, Texas 


Wants Reader’s Help 


Dear Sir: 


My problem is to find the best 
breed of chickens for setting early in 
the spring—when we want to raise our 
chicks. The breeds which have been 
improved for laying, such as the Rocks 
and Reds, will not always set at the 
right time. May I ask for the experi- 
ence of The Organic Farmer readers 
on which are the best setters? 

It is no use to ask for such infor- 
mation in this region, since nearly 
all farmers use the most artificial 
methods they can find and are mostly 
concerned with medication, vaccina- 
tion, immunization, chemical fertili- 
zers and sprays. If you tell them you 
know nothing about these subjects 
they turn away. You can’t hold a 
conversation with them unless you 
can discuss the practical use of these 
things. You are not in their class 
unless you have Bang, mastitis, yel- 


lows, Newcastle disease and can talk 
about them. 
A. Mote 
Route No. 3 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Poultry Thrive on 
Natural Vitamin B-12 


Dear Sir: 


Some time ago I read of the search 
for vitamin B-12 (Animal Protein 
Factor) in a publication. It was found 
in manure and is a by-product of the 
formation of molds. 

The article told of the feeding of 
groups of chicks—one with pure vege- 
table diet and the other with vegeta- 
tion with horse manure added. 

The chicks on the pure vegetation 
diet were sickly, stunted and anemic, 


6 The Organic Farmer 











—Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 





FITCHBURC 


CHIPPER 


Available in three sizes and can be mounted on tractor, jeep or other farm equipment. 
smallest size (the C-5) was d for the farmer and ——— and will veodity 
handle wood up to three inches in diameter. Nwiite for complete inform. 


BRUSH, POLE WOOD, 
TREE TRIMMINGS 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


Mulch, Compost Material, 
Cattle Bedding, Litter 


MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 


A brush chipper that is within the CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 
price range of the average farmer chipper converts branches, twigs, 
has been developed by the pioneer pole wood, and other tree trim- 
manufacturer of whe chippers— _ mings into a spray of valuable chips 


the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING in a matter of seconds. 
FITCHBURC F'NCINEERING [ORPORATION 
amen saat NER | oS ARRON mR 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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while those that had the manure de- 
veloped into healthy stock. 

I tried the animal protein method 
with my chicks this year and for the 
first time there was no cannibalism 
in the flock as there always had been 
before. The combs and wattles of the 
chickens are a beautiful red. 

My brother-in-law did the same 
with his chicks and the combs changed 
from a yellowish color to a dark red. 

This, I believe, is a good organic 
practice as chickens will naturally feed 
and scratch in a manure pile. 

John D. Heaver 
Babylon, N. Y. 


Would Patronize a 
Toad Hatchery 


Dear Sir: 


After reading in the July issue 





List your organic foods FREE in the 


C FOOD 


DIRECTORY 


If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 








An up-to-date issue of the ORCANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 


Organic Food Division 
The Organic Farmer, Box F-9, Emmaus, Pa. 








BANK BY wee at the 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 
WHICH IS THE DEPOSITORY OF 
THE ORGANIC FARMER MAGAZINE 
We Solicit Mall Depositors From 
Any State—Savings or Cheeking Accounts 
Deposits Guaranteed by the 
Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
Write for eomplete infermation to 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 
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of The Organic Farmer the article 
“Snakes: Guardians of the Granary,” 
I could not help but wonder whether 
someone could not start raising for 
sale such helpers of the gardeners and 
farmers as the harmless but useful 
king snake and our friend the toad. 


During our wartime gardening we 
discovered a good sized toad in our 
back lot garden, but after that one 
summer we never could locate it again 
and of course have no idea what 
happened to it. We wish we could 
obtain another, especially now that 
we have our lot fenced. Can’t you 
pursuade some of your qualified 
readers to consider the raising of such 
creatures? If earthworms are worth 
cultivating, surely the encouragement 
of production of king snakes and toads 
is worth while! Organic farmers are 
educated enough to appreciate their 
usefulness. 

Perhaps an article along this line 
could also give us readers some prac- 
tical information on how to provide 
accommodations for toads so that they 
would have protection in suburban 
gardens and on farms from cats, dogs 
and whatever else are their enemies. 
The same could also be done for 
snakes and birds, though the latter 





























Corn’s doing poorly. 


Have to get more 





organic matter on it next year. 


The Organic Farmer 





have been covered nicely in the ar- 
ticles on fence rows. 
Bernard C. Duncan 
Washington, D. C. 


Enthusiastic About 
The Organic Farmer 


Dear Sir: 


I have been a subscriber to The 
Organic Farmer for about a year and 
a half now and I can truthfully say 
that yours is the only magazine that 
I read from cover to cover and enjoy 
every word of. 

D. C. Ritter 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Analyze Soil to Show 
What Plants Contain 


Dear Sir: 

As far as I know, all the figures 
which show the amount of the differ- 
ent minerals taken from the soil by 
different crops are based on ash analy- 


sis. Has anyone ever tried to check 
this fact by the reverse method, by 
analyzing the soil before and after 
growing a crop? If so, how did it 
compare with an ash analysis of the 
crop? 

I realize that 30 or 40 years ago 
such a question would have been 
considered silly in any chemistry class. 
However, in the light of our present 
information, it is not impossible for 
the plant to form these minerals by 
some process still unknown. If this 
process does take place, it would have 
an influence on our present fertilizing 
methods. 

Christian F. Boeck 
Madison, New Jersey 


Ed. We don’t know if any such tests 
have ever been made, but we are 
doubtful about the validity of such a 
procedure. Plants can extract from 
the soil nutrients that are “unavail- 
able” and don’t show up on a soil test. 
That is one reason why the whole 
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Use Green Line Products for increas- 


ed yields of 





more nutritious crops. Safe for use at 
any time. Economical and long lasting. 
Contain all the essential TRACE ELE- 


MENTS. 
The number one natural 
Green- N: utro soilbuilder on the market 
today. A scientifically blended mixture of phos- 
phate, glauconite and calcium potash rocks. It’s 
ACTIVATED BASE (Patent Pending) assures you 
of IMMEDIATE results. 


States 
Sotlbuilders 


Ine. 


SHARPSBURG 





MARYLAND ° 
e Aero-P, bos A pulverized phosphate rock 
Telephone Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. with a guaranteed minimum 


Keedysville 4961 


Delmarva Branch 


Serving Delaware and the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland 





of 33% phosphoric acid. 
A finely pulverized glaucon- 
Green -Gro ite rock containing potash 


and thirty valuable trace elements. 
A calcium potash material 


Green Cal-P. 0 containing at least 5% 


potash, 2.35% magnesium oxide and 43% cal- 
cium oxide together with valuable trace elements. 
Screen test—84% through 300 mesh. 


L. L. Swartzentruber 
GREENWOOD 
DELAWARE 
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SAVING <>~ 
ROTO - 


REVOLVING 
SPRINKLER 
SYSTEMS 


TRAIN 


No hooks—No latches! 


. portable one-man 
ROTO-RAIN cuts labor 
costs, saves water... 
assures bigger and 
better crops. Ideal for row crops, pastures, 
orchards. Aluminum or galvanized. Self-locking 
“ABC” COUPLERS and VALVES for speedy con- 
nections and control. Systems engineered to 
your needs. 


Other AMES Irrigation Systems: 


PERF-O-RAIN 
low pressure 


sprinkling 


GATED PIPE 
for controlled 


furrow watering aS 


Also SYPHONS for furrows; SURFACE PIPE for 
flooding; TOW-A-LINE power moves for pastures. 


See your Ames dealer or send 
coupon to nearest plant for 
helpful illustrated folders. 
Free planning service. 





WA.AMES CO. oevt.0 


150 Hooper St., San Francisco, or 

3905 E. Broadway, Tampa, Fla 

Send full information on systems checked: 

C4 Roto-Rain; () Perf-0-Rain; (1 Tow-A-Line; 
C Gated Pipe; ( Syphons 
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Better Than Fertilizer! 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-ferti- 
lizer quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from 
waste, leaves, garbage, etc.... (reduces gar- 
bage without odor!)...Activates, conditions 
and sweetens soils...Many other uses. Or- 
ganic. Bacterial. Odorless. Trial size for 
425-Ib. compost. No. 71-1025, $1, 1400 Ib. 
size. No. 71-1030, $2. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK G COMPANY Catalogs; Stores 











concept of soil testing for the purpose 
of planning fertilization is not too 
sound. Finding out what exactly is 
in the plant is a better method. 


Finds That Earthworms 
Don’t Hurt His Pigs 


Dear Sir: 


All the articles I have read in the 
past few years in The Organic Farmer 
and Organic Gardening have spoken 
very highly of the earthworm and his 
value to gardens, fields and compost 
heaps, but the writer of the enclosed 
clipping (which says they play a part 
in infecting pigs with lungworms) 
seems to condemn them. 

I am not in a position to offer an 
argument against the statement that 
they play an important part in infect- 
ing hogs with lungworms, although 
we have raised a lot of good hogs on 
ground that contained a lot of earth- 
worms. We never used rings in their 
noses to prevent lungworms and to 
our knowledge the hogs never were 
infected with them. 

We regard pig rings as an unneces- 
sary evil—preventing the pigs from 
rooting for herbs, minerals and roots 
that help fortify against cholera and 
other diseases. We use pig rings for 
fastening seat covers to the springs on 
the under side of automobile seats. 

It would not surprise me too much 
if someone came out in the near 
future with a spray to kill earthworms 
so that hogs can be raised without fear 
of them being infested with lung- 


worms. It could be that my pigs root 
just a trifle too slow to catch earth- 
worms. 
Cc. L. Heilman 
Swanton, Ohio 


Sprayed Brush 
Dear Sir: 

The power company here has spray- 
ed the roadside to kill the brush. Will 
this brush be any good for compost- 
ing? That is, will the chemicals used 
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Now-after 12 years of experimental work 


KAYLORITE 


Glauconitic Marl-Greensand 


Containing 8% Total Natural Marine Potash Mineral 


Phosphorous, Calcium, Magnesium, Barium, Manganese, Zirconium, Boron, Iron, Sodium, Nickel, 
Titanium, Vanadium, Strontium, Chromium, Molybdenum, Copper, Zinc, Cobalt and more than 
other trace elements for remineralizing and rejuvenating soils. 








The clover shown in the accompanying photographs was grown as a follow-up to tobacco. 
The clover at the right is from soil that received an application of KAYLORITE prior to 
the planting of tobacco. Note the numerous blossoms and the fullness of the plant. The 
photo at the left shows clover grown on soil that received no KAYLORITE. It contains few 
blossoms and growth is sparse in comparison to the “greensanded” plant. 

too, showed better results where this natural marine potash mineral was used. 


HERE'S WHY YOU CAN EXPECT BETTER RESULTS 


tobacco, 


IT’S PROCESSED: This corporation is now 
ready to offer you Kaylorite in the form 
that will insure best results. It’s pulverized 
to liberate all the minerals and make them 
more readily available. This finely pul- 
verized product offers 1,000 times more 
surface area for. soil acids and bacteria to 
work on. Non-essential elements such as 
quartz are removed so that you get the 
most of the best! 

IT’S A NATURAL PRODUCT: Kaylorite is 
greensand marl—a mineral deposit. These 
deposits are protected by a 40-ft. over- 


burden of soil that has sealed in the nu- 
trients—preventing them from leaching 
out during the thousands of years since 
their formation. 

IT’S NUTRIENT LADEN: This natural 
marine mineral product is not just a potash 
rock. It contains most of the minerals 
that are in the ocean. This means you get 
the elements necessary to vigorous plant 
growth and high yields. Kaylorite is not 
toxic to plants or microorganisms in the 
soil. It is mostly water insoluble (but 
plant available) . 





A PROVEN PRODUCT: A mechanical as well as chem- 
ical soil builder, Kaylorite has been used at U. S, 
Agricultural Experimental Station with top results on 
tobacco and on follow-up crops of wheat and clover. 
Others report outstanding results when applied to veg- 
etable crops, pastures, lawns, greenhouses, fruit and 
nut orchards. Kaylorite can be applied with ordinary 
fertilizer equipment any time of the year. For further 
information and prices write to KAYLORITE Corpora- 
tion, Dunkirk, Calvert County, Maryland. 


KAYLORITE 
CORPORATION 


DB) Sin 41:44 
CALVERT COUNTY 
MARYLAND 








onl YOU CAN HAVE 
HEALTHY VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY eotth 








FOR FARM CROPS 
LAWNS AND GARDENS 


@ Apply Direct to the Soil 


An essential material for the Organic Gar- 
dener...A slow-acting, long-lasting ener- 
gizer that increases and replenishes the 
organic content of the soil... Improves 
soil texture... absorbs and retains plant- 
nourishing moisture . . . helps decomposition 
of soil break-up into humus. . . binds sandy 
soils... loosens clay soils. 


Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags. 
Write For Name of Nearest Dealer to 


HERSHEY ESTATES 
HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


$1 BOOKSS1 


ADD THEM TO YOUR LIBRARY! 


THE ORCANIC FRONT by j. 1. Rodale. 
Miscellaneous writings on organiculture 
and its implications which, because of 
their extreme importance, should not be 
neglected. 200 pp. Formerly $2.50, now 
only $1.00. 

TREES AND TOADSTOOLS by M. C. Rayner. 
Reveals one of the most remarkable as- 
sociations in Nature. Will help you to 
understand gardening better. Illus., 122 
pp. Formerly $2.50, now only $1.00. 

THE EARTH’S GREEN CARPET by Louise E. 
Howard. Shows that the study of life's 
cycle as a whole inevitably to a 
reformed agriculture for the health of 
the community. 260 pp. Formerly $3.00, 
now only $1.00. 

Please remit with order; we will pay postage 

The Organic Farmer, Box F-9, Emmaus, Pa. 
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in the spray destroy the enzymes, vi- 
tamins, anti-biotic bacteria, earth- 
worms and other desirable organisms 
when such composted matter is placed 
in the fields?) What would you advise 
doing with this wasted vegetation? 
Jesse R. Swihart 
Plymouth, Indiana 


Ed. Such chemically killed material 
is too good to let go to waste entirely, 
but be careful not to put it on the 
field too soon. Give it a chance to 
compost—preferably with some ma- 
nure—for about a year. By that time 
the decaying action of the organic 
matter should have purged the poi- 
sons. And try to mix the poisoned 
green material with some untainted 
organic matter that might also be 
available. 


Interested in 
“Automatic Composting” 


Dear Sir: 


The article “Automatic Compost- 
ing” in the July issue of The Organic 
Farmer has been read with consider- 
able interest. 

We are located in a highly con- 
centrated commercial poultry pro- 
ducing area. There are available lo- 
cally tons and tons of brooder house 
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I knew the honeymoon was over the day 


Glen stuck a pitchfork in my hand and 
said the compost needed turning. 
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litter. This customarily has wood 
shavings as a base, but contains a 
high percentage of fine manure. Also 
available are large quantities of feath- 
ers (wet) from processing plants. Pine 
sawdust in large quantities is also 
nearby. 

Do you think from the above that 
there is a possibility of successfully 
making a salable compost product? 
Where is there a demand for such a 
product? 


E. J. Long 


Ed. There is a tremendous market for 
commercially produced compost in 
the U. S., but it must be produced 
cheaply to bring its price in line with 
that of other fertilizers. In the last 
few months we have received many 
similar requests for information from 
readers. Quite a few people all over 
the country are planning to convert 
wastes into compost on a small scale. 
There is room for thousands of com- 
panies in this field. The supplies of 


organic wastes available are tremen- 
dous and almost limitless. Our advice 
to people wanting to enter this field 
is to do so at first with a minimum 
of expense, in order to keep the price 
of the finished product as low as pos- 
sible. First experiment with a couple 
of small heaps in an unused shed. 
Then, when you have learned the 
technique of combining ingredients 
and encouraging the heap to decay, 
you can acquire the equipment that 
will make the work easier. Experience 
is vital in making compost of wastes, 
and very few people have it. 





EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 
NEEDED ON 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 
STAFF 


Applicants must have organic 
farming and editing experience. 


Apply to The Organic Farmer, 
Emmaus, Pa. 











Farm for Today... 


with non-acid, natural 


FOUR LEAF 


POWDERED ROCK PHOSPHATE 


You can increase soil fertility and pre- 
serve it for the future while getting 
bigger and better acre yields with Four 
Leaf—the POWDERED ROCK PHOS- 
PHATE. High phosphorus is essential in 
a system of permanent soil improve- 
ment. Four Leaf Powdered Rock Phos- 
phate is the safe, natural source of this 
essential plant food element. Used in a 
legume rotation, it will 
improve soil and make 
higher acre yields of 
better mineral and vi- 
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Build for Tomorrow 


THOMSON PHOSPHATE 
DEPARTMENT 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 
Dept. O, 407 S. Dearborn 
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tamin content. Apply it any time. Four 
Leaf cannot injure crop or soil. 
Write for valuable booklet—*‘Farming For 


Profit with a System of Permanent Fertility” — 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Barometer 


Be your own weatherman! 
Forecast conditions 12 to 24 hours in advance! 


These beautiful precision Barometers are dependable 
and sensitive; predict rain or shine—foretells nature’s 
ever changing moods Attractive design. Hang on 
wall. They add dignity and decorative charm to your 
home, boat, club-house, den, shop or office. Always 
useful. Instructions included with each. German, 
open-faced, in Cherry-Wood, Brass and Porcelain 
finish, 33” dial 


Priced at $4.90 plus 25c postage 


* . 
Prism Bineculars 

For Field or Woods or Sea 

Birds or Animals 

One of the finest prismatic field-glasses obtainable 


today Sharp, clear, brilliant images without color 
fringes. Ideal for all weather—all year round—day 


and night use. Has both center focusing wheel and 
separate eye adjustment Also has interpupillary ad 
justment Weight is only 15 ounces Compact 


Easily fits into jacket pocket. Satin black finish 
Leather case with safety straps included. France's 
finest make. 8 x 25; All taxes Paid 


Only $32.94 Postpaid 


Remit with order—No COD—No open accounts 


HARRY ROSS 


TELESCOPES - MICROSCOPES 
Scientific and Laboratory Apparatus 


70 West Broadway, Dept. 0.F. 
New York 7, N. Y. 











e BIGGER 

e BETTER 

e BUMPER 
CROPS 


WITH 


NATURAL 


ROCK 


PHOSPHATE 


Your soil needs a mineral fertilizer to 
give you full yield for your time and 
labor. Here is fertilizer the way nature 
made it... follow organic principals... 
they never fail. 


Write for Complete Analysis 
PHOSPHATE SALES CO. 


Room la Broadbent Bidg., Boise, Idaho 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED... Here is a prod- 


uct you'll be proud to sell. A money maker. 
Write today. 














It 1s possible to start out with prac- 
tically no expense. But if you want 
to expand and increase production, it 
will cost money. A complete plant 
must have grinders, loaders, a building 
and perhaps even a digester. 

For complete information on com- 
mercial compost making, we suggest 
that one of the organizations you write 
to be the Sanitary Engineering Project 
of the University of California at 
Berkeley. They have completed a sur- 
vey of commercial composting meth- 
ods and have published a_ bulletin 
which is the finest piece of literature 
on the subject. Their conclusion is 
that the commercial compost industry 
is in its infancy and that few people 
know very much about it—but that 
eventually it will expand greatly. 


How Does Irrigation 
Affect Nematodes? 
Dear Sir: 

Can irrigation water from rivers or 
ponds—more or less stagnant water— 
be more instrumental in spreading 
nematodes than water pumped out of 
a well? Or would good soil building 
practices overcome the danger? 

Most of my neighbors are irritating 
their almond orchards and of course 
are using chemical fertilizers—mostly 
nitrogen—and they are having all 
kinds of diseases under and above 
ground in spite of their spray pro- 
grams. 

I have raised my orchard without 
a drop of irrigation water and have a 
beautiful stand of eight year old trees 
with practically no diseases even 
though I don’t spray, except with 
zinc sulfide. My neighbors tell me 
that eventually I will have to spray 
just the same, but I want to prove to 
them that spraying is not necessary if 
one feeds the ground. 

I have read your magazine long 
enough to be convinced that it can be 
done. Now I would like the nematode 
problem discussed a little, and would 
like to hear from readers with ex- 
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perience along this line. Our type of 
soil (light sandy loam) is heavily in- 
fected. 

John Boesch, Jr. 

Route 1, Box 116 

Manteca, California 


Ed. Sir Albert Howard, the father 
of organic farming, mentioned in his 
writings that nematode attacks have 
been stopped when the soil’s content 
of organic matter was _ increased. 
Mulching especially reduced root-knot 
damage to plants by nematodes. No 
chemicals should be used for the ex- 
termination of nematodes, as they will 
interfere with the proper functioning 
of beneficial soil organisms which 


tend to keep all dangerous microbes 
and nematodes in check. 


Killing Weed Seeds 
Dear Sir: 


I can get several truck loads of 
screenings from a local seed cleaner 
at this time of the year. They will 
include chaff, bits of straw, imperfect 
seeds and all kinds of weed seed in- 
cluding onion, buckhorn and other 
noxious weeds. 

If spread on the ground and then 
roto-tilled into the soil and then roto- 
tilled again when the seed did germin- 
ate, could a weed patch be avoided? 
Is it possible that more than one 





marys AVE250-75* on fuel 





WOO 


enjoy 24 hour automatic 
thermostatic heat 


























AMAZING FUEL SAVINGS. . . actual records of users 
coast to coast prove ASHLEY WOOD HEATERS save up 
to 50% and more on fuel bills. Heating capacity is al- 






most unbelievable . . . many furnish comfort for entire 
= homes, stores, schools. 


MORE COMFORT .. . ASHLEY pro- 

vides convenient 24-hour heat, con- 

trolled by thermostat. You should 

build but one fire a season, re-fuel 

7 on average every 12 hours, remove 
MODELS ashes on average every 10 days. 

AND_ NO WORRY ... time-tested, proven 

ASHLEY burns all woods success- 


fully. Hard wood recommended. Safe, 
clean-burning. 


See your ASHLEY dealer today, or write for free literature. If no dealer 
near you, we ship direct from nearby warehouse. Dealerships available. 


Dealers write AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO. 
BOX R-2 COLUMBIA,S.C. 
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YOu can GROW MORE~ 
You can GROW BIGG 
ond HEALTHIER: 
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Safe, non-ac pow Soil with this 
s . 
nefits first 
reafter, 


RUHM'S 
Super Fine 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 





Since 1897, it’s been the 
finest phosphate made. Ground finer by 
far than any other and therefore quick 
acting, more fully effective. 

For Prices, Full Information, Write 


RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 
8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, lil. 
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WOOD BURNING FURNACE 
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minutes care 
sto! 24 hours of 
ealthful, uniform 


room temperature. 
Write for free felder 
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RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BOX 6-A HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 











roto-tilling would be necessary as ger- 
mination continued? 

If some way were possible to use 
this now wasted matter, I would like 
to know of it. 

James B. Mays 
Shelbyville, Ky. 


Ed. Weed seeds are very persistent, 
and it is important that some way of 
killing them be employed. One good 
way would be to make a compost heap 
of the seed screenings—mixing them 
with manure—and allowing it to heat 
and decompose for about a year or 
more. That treatment will probably 
kill all the seeds. They will rot very 
nicely. If you want to use them soon- 
er, you could spread them on the soil 
as you suggest and roto-till them in. 
However, it might be necessary to con- 
tinue to till for a few times, as the 
seeds may still sprout a few years from 
now. 


Albizzia Tree In Israel 
Dear Sir: 

In your June issue I read about the 
albizzia tree of Mr. Shockley. I would 
be much obliged if you could tell me 
the Latin name of this tree. 

The old orange groves here used to 
have a fence of the shrub Acacia 
Mimosa, also apparently a legume 
since the fruit was a kind of pod with 
a row of seeds inside. 

A. Achbel 

Tel-Aviv, Israel 
Ed. The Albizzia tree is actually the 
mimosa, whose Latin name is Albizzia 


Julibrissin Durazzini. 





trace elements. 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 


Gilman, III. 








THE KEYS 
MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) ‘has 18 major and 30 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 
With these two organically-recommended products—and 


Hoover Soil Service 





Phone 70 
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With the Editor 


J. I. Rodale 


In Defense of the Organic Method 


(Q): LATE there has been an in- 
creasing tempo of criticism level- 
ed against the organic method by our 
opposition and I would like to run 
this series in answer to it. It is amaz- 
ing how the professional agriculturists 
and chemical fertilizer manufacturers 
ignore certain parts of our method. I 
would like to begin by showing that 
the organic method includes the use 
of ground rock fertilizers. In my book 
Pay Dut, published six years ago, I 
state clearly that in addition to organic 
matter, the organic farmer and gar- 
dener should use raw ground-up phos- 
phate rock and other ground-up rocks 
that contain valuable elements. I re- 
ferred to the great untapped rock 
wealth of this country that was being 
so grossly neglected while the farmer 
and gardener were paying higher 
prices for chemicals which were dam- 
aging their soils. Our magazine for a 
long time has been full of advertise- 
ments of phosphate and potash rocks. 
Yet you never find any of our critics 
considering it as a part of the organic 
method. They seem to act as if these 
ground rock dusts are valueless, and 
that their nutrients are too slowly 
available to the needs of the plant. 
They should investigate the work of 
Neil Stewart of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at Beltsville, Md., who 
showed that ground rock phosphate 
was immediately available to the re- 
quirements of growing plants, and 
who made the forthright statement 
that the phosphate rock was cheaper 
than the artificial superphosphate. 
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They should also investigate the 
three-year experiment that was recent- 
ly completed by the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, which 
showed that the ground-up potash 
rock that they used in growing tobacco 
more than held its own in direct com- 
petition with the chemical sulphate of 
potash fertilizer. This is written up in 
their Bulletin No. 536. If our object- 
ors would make a thorough study of 
the facts, comparing the use of ground 
rocks as against the chemical forms, 
which are too soluble and which leave 
deleterious residues in the soil, they 
could not help but admit that as far 
as potash and phosphate are concern- 
ed, chemical fertilizers are a thing of 
the past, if the best interests of the 
farmers and gardeners were catered to. 
And they should not again so befog 
the situation by incorrectly inferring 
that we advocate only the use of or- 
ganic matter. 

Our opponents invariably state that 
there is no evidence that the eating of 
organically grown food means, greater 
health. Such a statement merely shows 
that they ignore what we believe to be 
startling evidence of that fact. Lady 
Eve Balfour in her book The Living 
Soil states that she was cured of rheu- 
matism by eating food organically 
raised. I have been cured of, having 
headaches, colds and the beginnings 
of asthma by the same method. There 
has been a spectacular improvement 
in the health of my family. My 13- 
year-old daughter has a perfect set of 
teeth, with absolutely no cavities. 
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Hundreds of our readers claim won- 
derful improvement in their health 
due to eating organically grown foods. 
All of this is not scientific proof, al- 
though it has been the practice in 
medical court cases to bring as wit- 
nesses persons who have been cured 
by physicians of certain diseases. 

However, I want to be more scien- 
tific. The Soil and Health Founda- 
tion, a non-profit research organiza- 
tion of which I am president and that 
is being supported by many of the 
readers of Organic Gardening and 
Farmer has financed an experiment 
with mice performed by Dr. Ehren- 
fried E. Pfeiffer at his laboratory at 
Threefold Farms, Spring Valley, New 
York, which proved that the group 
of mice that was fed with organically 
produced food was much healthier 
than that which was fed with food 
raised with chemical fertilizers. The 
results were recorded in Bulletin 2, 
dated November, 1949 of the Soil and 
Health Foundation. 


It showed, for example, that in a 
strain of mice chosen for its suscepti- 
bility to cancer, the survival rate was 
64% in the case of the organically fed 
mice and only 35% in the case of the 
mice fed with chemically fertilized 
food. In connection with deaths from 
fighting—the organically fed group 
suffered 15% of deaths while the 
chemically fed mice killed each other 
off at the rate of 21%. 


In examining the mice themselves 
an interesting thing could be observed. 
There were quite a few hundred 
mice in the experiment and they 
were housed six to a box. Each box 
was divided by a partition with a 
small doorway cut in it so that the 
mice could move freely from one 
“room” to the other. Mice are strange 
creatures and thrive best when they 
have one room to eat in and one in 
which to sleep. When we would re- 
move one of the boxes in which were 
housed chemically fed mice and take 
off the top, the little animals would 


become extremely nervous and run 
frantically from one room to the 
other, invariably two or three of them 
getting caught in a squeeze and not 
being able to move, squealing as if 
their lives were being threatened. 

But when we did the same to the 
boxes in which were organically fed 
mice, they would be extremely calm 
and not permit it to affect them at 
all. They would walk nonchalantly 
through the little opening, one at a 
time, as if nothing unusual was taking 
place. It was a remarkable proof that 
the use of chemical fertilizers had a 
significant bearing on the health of 
a living animal organism, an animal 
which has been accepted in medical 
research as a good means of making 
comparisons with man. It should be 
borne in mind also that this experi- 
ment was performed with hundreds 
of mice. 

After the first stage of this experi- 
ment was completed, the mice were 
subjected to an interesting test. A 
carcinogenic or cancer-causing chemi- 
cal was painted on the skins of all 
the mice in both groups. In the 
chemically fed group 71% of them 
became cancerous. In the organically 
fed group, only 45% came down with 
the disease. The mice are continuing 
to be fed in the same manner. As 
they go from generation to genera- 
tion and the organically fed mice de- 
velop more inborn health it is expect- 
ed that the disparity between the 
two figures will widen more and more. 

Sir Albert Howard, in his book An 
Agricultural Testament, has shown 
how his oxen, that had been fed or- 
ganically for several years, became 
immune to hoof-and-mouth disease. 
They actually rubbed noses with oxen 
that had the disease and although 
they had not been inoculated against 
it they did not contract it. We, on our 
60-acre experimental farm, have had 
the least possible disease in chickens, 
steers, pigs and sheep that it is possi- 
ble to have. We use organic matter 
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and ground rock fertilizers, but no 
chemical fertilizers. 


That chemical fertilizers could be 
detrimental to human health was 
shown by a professor of Cornell Uni- 
versity, a noted soil scientist, the late 
Dr. J. K. Wilson. In an article in 
the January, 1949, issue of The Agron- 
omy Journal, entitled “Nitrate in 
Foods and its Relation to Health,” 
Dr. Wilson said: “Leafy vegetables, 
frozen foods, and prepared baby foods 
were analyzed for their content of 
nitrate. From the findings it is sug- 
gested that the nitrate in such foods 
may contribute to hemoglobinemia 
found in infants and may produce 
certain toxic, if not lethal conditions 
in adults. The high content of nitrate 
in the foods may be attributed in 
many instances to the application of 
nitrogenous fertilizers, especially ni- 
trate of soda, to the growing of crops. 

Nothing could have been more 
clearly and forthrightly put than this 
statement by a government scientist. 
There is a building up of scientific 
literature on the effect on the health, 
of the use of nitrate of soda, based 
on work in Agricultuural Experi- 
ment stations. It is given in Dr. 
Wilson’s article. 

An experiment was carried out by 
M. J. Rowlands and Barbara Wil- 
kinson, two university research work- 
ers, who reported their findings in the 
Bio-chemical Journal, Volume 24, No. 
1, 1930. In it they said: “It was de- 
cided to try the effect of artificial 
manure (chemical fertilizers) versus 
dung. A crop of clover and grass was 
grown, one-half fertilized with dung, 
the other half with chemical fertilizers 
including basic slag, kainit and sul- 
phate of ammonia. Then rats were 
tested by feeding them the product 
of these fields . . . . The rats were 
divided into two lots; one lot was put 
on a deficiency diet to which was add- 
ed 20%, of the ‘dung’ seed, the other 
on a deficiency diet with 20% of the 
‘artificial’ seed . . . The rats on the 
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‘dung’ seed showed good growth or 
a slightly subnormal growth . . . The 
rats on the artificial seeds all grew 
very poorly, not one giving normal 
growth .. . It can be seen that the 
former have gained nearly twice as 
much as the latter . . . The rats on 
the ‘artificial’ seed were in poor con- 
dition; in some the hair was falling 
out.” 

Sir Robert McCarrison, the great 
English research physician, in 1926, 
in experiments with grains at Mad- 
ras, India, discovered the same thing. 
He found that grain, if grown or- 
ganically, contained more vitamins. 
For more details see the Journal of 
Indian Medical Research, Vol. 14:351, 
1926. 

In April, 1941, Professor Glen 
Wakeham of the University of Colora- 
do, before a meeting of the American 
Chemical Society at St. Louis, describ- 
ed an experiment which he had made, 
which showed that garden peas grown 
in poor soil had a greater mineral con- 
tent than those grown in soil enriched 
with chemical fertilizers. This is a 
typical example which shows that the 
effect of chemical fertilizers is to lock 
in the trace mineral elements which 





are in the soil. For full proof on this 
point see “Organiculture and Trace 
Elements” by J. I. Rodale in the Jan- 
uary, 1950, Organic Farmer. 

In Chapter 12 of Bio-Dynamic 
Farming and Gardening (Anthropo- 
sophic Press) the author, Dr. Ehren- 
fried Pfeiffer, describes an experiment 
with chickens. The organically fed 
chickens were stronger, laid more eggs 
and produced a more hatchable egg. 
In the chemically fed group only 35% 
of the eggs hatched. In the group 
where the chickens were fed on feeds 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Punctured Bucket Shows That 


Farmers Are Responsible for Floods 


HE problem of determining how 
fast your soil can soak up rain 
water can be solved by the use of a 
simple device in as little as one day’s 
time. And the results of your testing 
can show you clearly how effective 
the organic method is in getting more 
water into the soil and in preventing 
floods and erosion. 
A few tools, a bucket and a sheet of 
tin are all that are needed to make 
the device—which, for lack of a better 
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The bucket tester is a simple device costing little in effort or materials. The hand is 
pointing to the soldered weld, which must be watertight. 





name, we shall call a bucket tester. 
Basically, the bucket tester is a 
bucket with holes on the bottom 
which is placed on the soil. A meas- 
ured amount of water is poured in 
the tester and the time it takes to 
soak in is recorded. The process of 
allowing water to soak in is repeated 
on different fields—both organically 
and chemically treated—and the spon- 
giness of the fields is compared. 
The bucket tester idea is not a new 
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one, it being mentioned occasionally 
in farming literature. But we have 
made one ourselves on the organic ex- 
perimenta] farm and have formulated 
a technique for its use and a set of 
standards by which readers can judge 
any tests made in their own areas. 

But before discussing the results of 
our own tests, we will describe the 
manufacture of this device. First, 
take a small bucket and make about 
ten holes in its bottom. The next 
step is to fasten a water-tight rim at 
least two inches deep around the base 
of the bucket. The purpose of this 
rim is to make sure that when the 
water leaves the bucket through the 
holes in its bottom it soaks into the 
soil and does not escape past the 
bucket’s rim. The rim, which is in 
effect a large cookie cutter fastened 
to the bottom of the bucket, can be 
soldered on either by a tinsmith or in 
the home shop. It is important, 
though, that the soldered joint be 
water-tight and firm. 

Another point to watch is the bot- 
tom of the rim, which should be 
sharpened to make its forcing into 
the soil easy. A depth of two inches 
was found to be sufficient for the clay 
soil which we tested. Lighter soils 
may require a deeper rim. 

The only other equipment needed 
is a quart bottle and a bucket to 
carry water out into the field. 

Forcing the rim into the soil is 
the first step of the actual test. After 
it is secure, pour in the water one 
quart at a time. We found that on 
our soil six quarts provided an ade- 
quate test in most cases. Be sure to 
record the result of each test on a 
sheet of paper and also note soil cover, 
type, condition and any other infor- 
mation that may be of help in evalu- 
ating the results. 

The first test on the organic experi- 
mental farm was made on a wheat 
field which had been combined a 
few days before. A likely spot was 
picked out, the bucket forced into 
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First step in testing is forcing the bucket 
rim into the ground. 





Pour a ed t of water into the 
punctured bucket. 








Carefully record the length of time it takes 
the water to soak in. Then compare results 
on different fields. 
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the ground and the water poured. 
However, the water showed absolutely 
no tendency to soak in and would 
have stagnated in the bucket had it 
been allowed to remain there. A quick 
glance around us provided the answer. 
The spot being tested had been driven 
over recently by equipment entering 
and leaving the field and was pretty 
well compacted. A second test con- 
ducted a few feet away was more 
promising. Six quarts soaked in in 
exactly three minutes. 

That experience indicates very well 
the effect that continuous. use of 
heavy equipment has on soil structure. 

As it turned out, this recently cut 
organic wheat field was the finest one 
tested, and the six quarts in three 
minutes rate was the best of the day. 
The soil was soft and pleasant to the 
touch, and it was of a fine, dark color. 

In search of a contrast, we tested 
a field almost adjacent but belonging 
to a neighbor who takes no heed of 
the necessity for organic matter and 
who uses superphosphate and the 
numbered fertilizers liberally. It was 
also a recently cut wheat field, but 
its appearance was quite different. 
Several three foot deep gullies cut 
through the field and the soil was 
hard and yellow. 


Forcing the rim of the bucket into 
this ground took much effort, and the 
six quarts of water took a full 35 
minutes to soak in. 


Seeking to give this field a second 
chance, we pushed aside a small pile 
of straw left by the combine and con- 
ducted a test in the damp and rela- 
tively soft ground underneath. Here, 
the six quarts soaked in in ten 
minutes, attesting to the value of a 
mulch in encouraging soil permeabil- 
ity, even on poor soil. 

For a final test, we returned to the 
experimental farm and tested an or- 
ganic barley field which had been cut 
a few weeks previously. Even though 
this field is known to have a heavy 
clay structure, organic treatment im- 
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proved it to such an extent that six 
quarts of water were able to soak in 
in eight and one-half minutes, a good 
rate for unmulched soil of the type 
tested. Of course, readers testing their 
own soils are liable to obtain results 
different from ours, and should be 
prepared to modify the standards for 
a good and bad soil according to their 
own results and soil type. 

The day after the tests near 
Emmaus were made a rain fell that 
later proved to be the greatest ever 
recorded by the local weather bureau. 
Over five and one-half inches fell with- 
in ten hours. 

Under such onslaught, even organi- 
cally treated soil can not be expected 
to soak up every bit of rain. A check 
while the rain was still falling reveal- 
ed that water was flowing off our 
fields, but it was carrying very little 
mud or silt with it. 


Before the farm had received a full 
treatment, even a medium rain would 
deposit mud all along the highway 
at the base of the farm. 

During the rain, samples of water 
flowing at equal speed were collected 
in bottles from our fields and from 
those of our chemical neighbor. We 
watched the bottles intently as the silt 
in them settled, and it was obvious 
that the water from the chemical field 
was more colored and took longer to 
settle out. As soon as possible we will 
determine which samples contain the 
greatest weight of silt. 


The bucket tester and the silt 
bottles can teach important lessons 
in flood control. By means of a small 
investment in time and materials you 
can tell how far your farm is on the 
road to a full organic state and just 
how responsible you are for floods in 
your area. 


Keep testing and building your or- 
ganic content until you’re way ahead 
of your chemical neighbors. Then 
tell them what you’ve done and how 
they can make their farm a dam for 
potential flood waters too. 
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Success on 


a Small Patch 


HE five children on our cover 

this month are of the family of 
Russell Beltz, an organic truck farmer 
whose small but productive patch of 
ground is located only a couple of 
miles from The Organic Farmer's of- 
fice in Emmaus. 

Beltz, who works for the Bethlehem 
Steel Company full time and cultivates 
his garden in his spare time, has a neat 
and fertile piece of land. His plants 
show very little evidence of insect dam- 
age, and Beltz finds few occasions to 
use sprays, although he once did. 

His produce has achieved quite a 
reputation for quality locally. Fre- 


quently he sells out his load of vege- 
tables in a few hours at the Saturday 
Farmer's Maket in Allentown. House- 
wives soon learn where the best vege- 
tables are available. 


Beltz’s truck patch is dominated by 
a large pile of baled straw waiting to 
be composted and by another pile of 
finished compost. His soil doesn’t seem 
to need much extra fertilization, as 
it is already soft, dark and spongy. But 
Beltz realizes that the fight to keep a 
soil rich in organic matter is a never- 
ending one. And he makes clever use 
of his mulch, shifting it from the 
peach trees to the beans during the 
latter’s short season, then putting it 
back on the trees again. 

Even with five children—they can be 
seen on our cover—Beltz finds time 
to take off a few months during the 
winter to visit a small plot of land he 
owns in Florida. 





Beltz’s farm is rich in humus and his produce is of the highest quality. Here is his endive, 
a best-seller in mid-summer. 
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Mr. Kleinfeld: Now, do you use 
any insecticides or pesticides at all? 

Mr. Bromfield: We operate a plot 
system, and when we find anything 
of great interest in these, we translate 
it into the big field operations. 


. . . We are working individually 
on these (alfalfa and potatoes) plants. 
When we hit what appears to be the 
proper balance of minerals and ele- 
ments for that plant, then that plant 
flourishes, and it shows an immediate 
resistance to all disease, and in most 
cases to insect attacks. 

I won't go so far as to say that you 
can do that with the grasshopper, 
which will eat fence posts, if they can- 
not get anything else. It is true with 
our experience and also with that of 
Missouri University that you can 
do away with certain types of beetles 
when you have balanced crops. It is 
very noticeable when we plant beans 
in a plot where the soil is not suited 
to them. They immediately become 
covered with beetles. 

Last year we got rid of potato bugs, 
which are pests proportionate to the 
grasshopper. They may come back, 
I will not say that that is absolute. 

Now, having to do with disease, we 
are absolutely sure that we can elimi- 
nate blights by proper soil and mois- 
ture conditions. The Missouri Uni- 
versity will agree with us to that ex- 
tent. 
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Our Poisoned Food ' 


Last month we printed Louis Bromfield’s 
testimony to the Congressional commit- 
investigating chemicals 
Here follows the cross-examination of 
Mr. Bromfield, which is in some ways 
more interesting than the testimony 


in food. 


Mr. Kleinfeld: What are the 
major crops you grow on Malabar 
Farm in Ohio? 

Mr. Bromfield: Our basis is live- 
stock .. . We have an accredited herd 
that is tested twice a year and this 
year it was among the five top in the 
state of Ohio and we took no special 
precautions. There were no vaccin- 
ations involved. 

The basis of operation is the pro- 
duction of high quality alfalfa and 
clover, also oats, barley, and wheat. 


Mr. Kleinfeld: Do you use any 
insecticides from time to time on any 
of these crops? 

Mr. Bromfield: We use none 
whatever on any of these crops. 

(Kleinfeld then questioned Brom- 
field about his Texas farm, its crop 
program, and spraying, if any. Brom- 
field replied that no sprays were used 
on his Texas farm either. After ask- 
ing about Bromfield’s experience as 
a farmer in France, Kleinfeld con- 
tinued:) 

Mr. Kleinfeld: You never used a 
spray there, either? 

Mr. Bromfield: No. That was 
what aroused my interest more than 
anything else in farming and garden- 
ing in Europe. I found that sprays 
and dusts were necessary sometimes, 
but very rarely. When I came back 
here, I opened an agricultural maga- 
zine and found fifty per cent of the 
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advertisements related to pesticides. 

(Here Kleinfeld questioned Brom- 
field about the food producers who 
approached Bromfield about raising 
spray and dust free foods.) 

Mr. Bromfield: One of them was 
the Heinz people and the other was 
the A. & P. A. & P. was interested in 
being able to slap on a label stating, 
‘This product has never been touched 
by dust or spray’ . . . Of course, all 
these companies realize that the min- 
ute they can do that, particularly with 
baby food, they will have a great ad- 
vantage over their competitor. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: You say in your 
statement that in time many of these 
compounds, I think you mentioned 
DDT, appear to lose their effectiveness, 
apparently because the insects develop 
an immunity to them. Have you come 
into personal contact with situations 
of that kind? 

Mr. Bromfield: Yes. In the case of 
DDT and secondarily of chlordane, in 
relation to the ordinary house fly, 
that is something every farmer knows. 
The first two years its action is mirac- 
ulous and all flies disappear. In the 
third year you have more, and by the 
fourth year they can drink DDT and 
it will have no effect on them. 

[Kleinfeld then read a statement 
taken from an article by A. D. Pickett 
of the Dominion Entomological Lab- 
oratory, Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. 
It said that their experience support- 
ed the theory that insecticides, when 
first applied, drastically reduced the 
pest, a new balance between the insect 
and its environment (which now in- 
cludes the insecticide) is reached. 
Furthermore, the article stated, when 
a chemical is used for a specific pur- 
pose, it may increase the survival po- 
tential of pests which were unimpor- 
tant before the spray was applied. | 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Now, do you have 
any opinion on that point? 

Mr. Bromfield: I think that that on 
the whole is a petty sound statement. 


Mr. Kleinfeld: There appears to be 
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at least one school of thought in the 
entomological field which indicates 
some fear that an overuse of insecti- 
cides may upset the natural balance 
of nature. 

Mr. Bromfield: I don’t think there 
is any question of that. The wholesale 
spraying of fields... let’s take the case 
of alfalfa for one...more and more 
alfalfa is being sprayed with DDT. 
That wholesale spraying is aimed at 
what is commonly called the spittle 
bug, and its successor, in flying form, 
the leaf hopper. 

But in spraying these in a wholesale 
fashion you get rid of every kind of 
insect, even to the bees themselves. 
Now there are a great many insects 
you must remember which are ex- 
tremely beneficial, the bee is one and 
another is the lady bug. 


...We have had some conducted 
experiments with the bird population 
and there has been plenty of evidence 
of birds and fish killed in almost 
wholesale fashion by consuming in- 
sects which have been sprayed with 
DDT. 


(Bromfield then pointed out how 
alfalfa was grown on worn out soil at 
Malabar Farm and also said that the 
crop was cut while very young when 
the spittle bug and leaf hopper were 
in the larval stage. In this way the 
hatching of millions of eggs was pre- 
vented. He pointed out that only 
commercial fertilizer and barnyard 
manure was used to produce virtually 
insect free plants, on formerly worn 
out soil. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: (reading from an ar- 
ticle by Dr. V. B. Wigglesworth, Head, 
Unit of Insect Physiology, Agricul- 
tural Research Council, Cambridge, 
England): “The best hope lies in com- 
promise. There is great scope for 
discovering just what the insecticides 
are doing...When we have this 
knowledge perhaps we shall find it is 
wise to relax some of the chemical 
pressure and replace some of the more 
potent chemicals by others with mild- 
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er action. In this way, we may be 
able, cautiously, to encourage bene- 
ficial insects to multiply. 

Do you have any thoughts on that 
conclusion? 

Mr. Bromfield: I would agree with 
that very thoroughly. I do not know 
where the answer lies. I think that 
we are overdoing the poison thing in 
a big way all over. It may be that we 
can use milder poisons in lesser quan- 
tities. 

(After citing examples of the natur- 
al enemies of some insect pests)... 
Those are natural controls which will 
produce no harm to man or animal 
and that is possibly the answer. Pos- 
sibly they need to be reenforced by 
some dusts and sprays in extreme 
cases. 

Dr. Miller: A year or so ago in 
Nebraska we had an experiment in 
which we lost quite a few cattle with 
what was called virus X. I see you 
suggest that may be due to excess 
DDT. 

Mr. Bromfield: I was referring to 
the virus X that humans have, that 
so-called new kind of intestinal flu... 
Well now, they found no bacteria or 
virus at all and it rose exactly simul- 
taneously with the wide-spread use of 
DDT throughout the country. There 
has been by no means enough re- 
search on the subject, but it is by no 
means impossible. 

Dr. Miller: Yes, it is something that 
should be looked into. Of course, the 
users of sprays on livestock claim they 
save probably some 68 million dollars 
by the judicious use of sprays on 
cattle. 

Mr. Bromfield: I was thinking 
more about dairy cattle in what I had 
to say, where DDT comes in contact 
with milk consumed by humans... in 
some areas this is dangerously high. 

Dr. Miller: Don’t you think it is 
necessary—with our present under- 
standing of raising fruits and vege- 
tables and the use of sprays—for the 
commercial grower to use sprays of 
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different kinds in order to produce 
enough to satisfy the customer? 

Mr. Bromfield: At the present state 
of affairs, if they are going to become 
commercially successful, that becomes 
practically necessary 

(Walter Horan, grower and packer 
from the state of Washington thanked 
Mr. Bromfield for his testimony, but 
said there were a few points he would 
like to clarify. After referring to his 
own experience as an orchardist in 
the Pacific Northwest, Horan prefaced 
his questions with the following state- 
ment:) 

Mr. Horan: There is not a farmer 
in America who would not get com- 
pletely away from the chemical indus- 
try and be happy about it if he could, 
but believe me, until that time comes 
he is kind of glad that a few (manu- 
facturers of farm chemicals) are in 
that business. 

Mr. Bromfield: That is right. 

Mr. Horan: Well, that is a danger- 
ous thing, because until we are sure— 
you didn’t even bite on that one, you 
admit that... 

Mr. Bromfield: That is right. 

Mr. Horan: So until we can be sure 
of that, we had better not raise the 
point. 

Mr. Bromfield: That is right. 

Mr. Horan: We had better make 
sure that we bring it to the proper 
agency and assure the public that the 
food they consume is all right. 

Mr. Bromfield: That is right. 

Mr. Horan: Did you ever read the 
book entitled, One Hundred Million 
Guinea Pigs? 

Mr. Bromfield: No, I never did. 

Mr. Horan: Well, it was a half- 
baked, sensational volume, and it did 
immeasurable damage to everyone, 
particularly anyone trying to produce 
crops from the market, because it 
scared people where they are weakest, 
in their stomachs. This committee 
wants to set at rest the consumers of 
America regarding the good people 

(Continued on page 49) 
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More Money Spent for Fertilizers, 
But Yield Increase Is Negligible 


GRAVE and inherent weakness 

of artificial fertilizer is laid 

bare in an information sheet sent out 

recently by the chemical fertilizer in- 

dustry’s own representative, the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association. 

Showing that fertilizer consumption 
has increased over seven times in the 
last 50 years, the circular points a 
proud finger to figures indicating that 
yields have almost doubled in that 
time. 

(Actually, we are not producing 
twice as much as we were 50 years ago. 
The year 1901, the one chosen by the 
fertilizer people for comparison, was 
a very poor year for corn. The cor- 
rect increase figure is closer to 20 per 
cent.) 

That vast increase in the use of fer- 
tilizer, without a corresponding in- 
crease in yields, indicates that the use 
of artificial soil stimulants is not go- 
ing to pay off in the long run. 

In 1901 we were relying mainly on 
the soil’s natural fertility to produce 
crops. Today, we are coming more 
and more to think of the soil mainly 
as a physical support for crops — and 
we are spoon feeding our plants from 
the fertilizer bag. 

It is interesting to note that the 
National Fertilizer Association figures 
do not include the use of the rock 
fertilizers (like phosphate rock) or 
barnyard manure. The amount of 
such materials used in a year is diffi- 
cult to determine, but we are sure 
that if their use increased spectacular- 
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ly, yields would increase accordingly. 

One of the main reasons for the fail- 
ure of chemical fertilizers to increase 
yields in proportion with an increase 
in their use is the fact that they are 
extremely soluble. Two defects be- 
come very apparent once that fact is 
realized. 

First, a fertilizer that is soluble 
doesn’t stay in the soil long. The 
first or second rain that comes along 
washes a good deal of it into the rivers. 
And what is left in the soil does not 
stay soluble, but is locked up by soil 
particles and becomes available little 
by little. Rock fertilizers are locked 
up like that when they are put in the 
soil, but those natural fertilizers are 
so much cheaper per unit of plant 
food that the fact that they are in- 
soluble is offset. 


In any case, the constant use of 
artificial chemical fertilizers does little 
to build up the soil on a permanent 
basis. What you put in this year 
doesn’t last until next. You are not 
storing up fertility year by year, but 
are taking care of present needs only. 


Basically, the organic program is a 
long term one. You can’t build up 
soil the right way in one year — sever- 
al years of care and attention are nec- 
essary before a worn out soil regains 
its birthright of productivity and or- 
ganic matter. But once you have 
done the job the right way it is done 
for good, provided you put back every 
year some of what you take out. 
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Greenbugs on wheat—they did millions 
worth of damage this year. 
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Ladybird beetle eating greenbugs. She can 
devour 30 a day. 


War Among the Insects 


Civil war among the insects themselves is a powerful weapon 
in the constant fight to prevent attacks on our food supply. 


HIS summer has been a bad sea- 
son for insect attacks, especially 
in some areas. A Kansas reader writes: 
“Our country has thousands of acres 
of seemingly rich soil. It was com- 
pletely eaten up by greenbugs this 
spring, and also by a disease known 
as mosaic. It was so bad that last 
week the government set aside thou- 
sands of dollars for experimental work 
to relieve this condition.” 

Farmers in the greenbug area, find- 
ing that even sprays are no longer 
the complete answer to the insect 
problem, turned to the use of the 
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ladybird beetle—pitting insect against 
insect. 

Thousands upon thousands of the 
brightly colored bugs were imported 
into the wheat belt from the Colorado 
highlands. Although some farmers 
reported unsatisfactory results—their 
beetles just burrowing into the ground 
and disappearing—many were satisfied 
and sent in repeat orders to the beetle 
merchants. 

Some trouble arises from the fact 
that the ladybirds are in hibernation 
when caught, and anxious farmers 
don’t give them a chance to wake up 
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Greenbugs killed by parathion. 
kills humans too when used carelessly. 


The poison 


completely before putting them to 
work. A wide-awake ladybird beetle, 
though, has been known to consume 
30 greenbugs in a day. (See photo.) 

The destructive greenbug has other 
parasites which keep him from making 
his rounds of destruction. One is the 
syrphid fly, which eats greenbugs, and 
others are small wasplike insects, 
which are true parasites and live in- 
side the pest. None of those insects, 
however, have the portability or are 
as easy to obtain as ladybird beetles, 
which are picked up by the thousands 
when they swarm. 

Other types of helpful flies and 
beetles inhabit the insect world. Take 
the lacewing fly for example. He eats 
aphids and many types of plant lice. 
Then there are the caterpillar hunter 
beetle and the fiery hunter beetles, 


dire enemies of caterpillars, cut- 
worms, canker-worms and _ similar 
insects. 


The rovebeetle, a numerous short- 
winged beetle, is an interesting friend 
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Insects are constantly infringing on man’s 
food supply. They’re efficient and they have 
us outnumbered. 


of man. It attacks no plants, but 
lives on decaying organic matter. 

If man is to assert and maintain his 
superiority over the insect he must 
try to make use of antagonisms with- 
in the insect world itself. Beetle 
against bug, etc. The truth is that 
we are already outnumbered and out- 
classed in our fight against the insects. 
Our multilegged opponents for the 
world’s food supply are bodily more 
efficient than we are, and more than 
one entymologist has predicted that 
when man’s period of superiority on 
Earth has ended, it will be the insects 
that will take our place. 

The only sensible plan of opera- 
tions against the insect is to try to 
restore the soil to its original fertility. 
Numerous experiments have shown 
that the insect is nature’s censor, eat- 
ing mainly the weak and undesirable 
plants. (See Louis Bromfield’s testi- 
mony on page 24.) Then, with the 
aid of the friendly insect predators, a 
balance may be maintained. 
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‘A Windbreak 
Is Worth Money , 


Nash Chandler 


N SEVERAL parts of the western 

section of the country the actual 
value of tree shelterbelts has. been re- 
duced to dollars and cents. Studies 
showed that a windbreak on one side 
of a farm home cut winter fuel needs 
by more than twenty per cent. Win- 
ter protection on three sides took 
thirty per cent off total fuel require- 
ments. That adds up to a saving of 
fifty dollars per winter for the average 
home. 

Tree protection pays off in feed 
savings for stockmen, too. 

At Ardmore, South Dakota, two 
lots of cattle followed a three days 
blizzard. One lot, protected by trees 
and shrubs along a river, lost thirty 
pounds less than did a group in an 
exposed pasture 

In Montana it was found that cat- 
tle having tree and shrub protection 
gained over thirty-four pounds more 
per head than animals exposed on 
open range during a mild winter. 
They lost over ten pounds less during 
a severe winter. 

Many South Dakota and Nebraska 
feeders, questioned as to the value 
of feed saved when stock was protect- 
ed, figured they saved an average of 
eight hundred dollars on their annual 
feed bills. Over fifty dairymen placed 





the figure at six hundred dollars. 

A windbreak not only protects live- 
stock but will protect other parts of 
the farm. 

“The value of a vegetable planting 
is more dependent on wind protection 
than any other factor,” says S. A. 
McCrory, Horticultural head at South 
Dakota State College. “In vegetable 
crop experiments those protected 
from the wind gave a greater yield 
without fertilizer than vegetables re- 
ceiving good fertilizer treatment when 
grown beyond the tree protection 
area.” 

South Dakota farmers estimate 
windbreak protection increased the 
value of gardens by an average of 
over eighty-five dollars. 

“More fruit crop failures can be 
credited to wind than any other 
cause,” claims McCrory. “Restriction 
of insect activity at blossom time, the 
drying influence on blossoms, me- 
chanical injury to fruit and foliage, 
and breaking of trees are all a result 
of the wind.” 

Does a shelterbelt pay a farmer for 
land taken out of production? To 
prove that it does, experimenters of 
the Lake States Forest Experiment 
station checked 130 North and South 
Dakota fields, each protected by a 
shelterbelt on one side or another. 
The fields were divided about equal- 
ly between corn and small grain. 


It was found that east-west shelter- 
belts, the most effective kind for that 
area, increased the yield of the acre 
they sheltered by about 19 per cent. 

And even the neat appearance of a 
windbreak adds to a farm’s value. 
Parker Anderson, Minnesota exten- 
sion forester, says that “More than 
one banker has been known to add 














$1,000 or $2,000 to a farm’s sale value 
f strictly on its improved appearance 
from a few trees.” 
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; A Windbreak 
> J. S. Douglas 


—- should not be 
. planted haphazardly. Thought 
must be given to the choice of trees, 
| to the placement of a belt, the moist- 
ure available, cultivation, and the pur- 
pose to be served. 

Of the hundred varieties of trees 
that have been tried in windbreaks, 
many were not adapted to their loca- 
tions. Some were too brittle, while 
others lost their leaves in winter or 
were in other ways undesirable. Usu- 
ally it is wise to buy stock from 
locally grown seed, and results are 
better if small, straight trees are se- 
lected. 

Soil should be well prepared and 
moist before planting. Subsoiling is 
advisable on sandy soil. A_ single 
man, carrying trees in a tray or 
bucket covered with wet burlap, can 
often plant fifty to 120 trees an hour. 
A farmer with a tractor and two 
assistants can jump this up to 250 
to 500 trees an hour. A thousand 
trees an hour is possible if about 
$175 is expended on having a local 
blacksmith make a tree-planter. 



































_and Black Hills spruce and red and 


Trees, shrubs and vines that have 
done well in the Great Plains in- 
clude the Chinese and American elms, 
blackberry, honeylocust, cottonwood, 
white and golden willows, boxelder, 
chokeberry, Tartarian honeysuckle, 
Eastern and Rocky Mountain red 
cedar, and ponderosa pine. In the 
dry-farming areas of Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon green ash, black 
and honey locusts, Chinese elm, box- 
elder and ponderosa pine are success- 
fully grown. Golden willow, silver 
poplar and native cottonwoods also 
thrive in the same region where there 
is sufficient moisture. Suitable trees 
for the Corn Belt windbreaks include 
the green ash, American elm, black 
and honey locusts, hardy catalpa, 
black walnut, Russian olive, redbud, 
honeysuckle, Norway spruce, white 


white pines. The green and golden wil- 
lows and native cottonwoods also do 
well in moister areas. Conifers are gen- 
erally favored in New England and 
the East Central states. From Georgia 
westward to Eastern Texas, wherever 
sandy soil threatens to erode, the na- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Airport manager and farmer 
Herman Gassert examines the 
chemical-free winter 

wheat growing beside 

his runways. 


| Stapleton—Organic Airport ; 


Ray Day 


Even the spare land around an airport is now being 
used to demonstrate the superiority of organiculture. 


RONING east, a United Air- 

lines DC-6 roared across the red 
buttes of eastern Utah, passed over 
pine-studded mountains in western 
Colorado, and pitched slightly as the 
ship caught an updraft where high 
peaks near Denver jut 14,000 feet into 
the sky. As the big plane dropped in 
a power glide for its approach to 
Denver’s municipal airport, an army 
pilot coming back after several years 
overseas glanced down. 

Thousands of feet below, he saw a 
sight incredibly beautiful. On a back- 
ground of pure gold lay the criss- 
crossed pattern of black asphalt run- 
ways typical of a modern metropoli- 
tan air terminal. 
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“Isn’t that the most beautiful field 
you ever saw?” he asked his seat com- 
panion. “I wonder what they've done 
to Stapleton. Three years ago they 
had it all torn up.” 

What “they” have done makes or- 
ganic agriculture seem like a magic 
cure-all of some kind. Five years ago, 
construction equipment had the 1,720- 
acre field gouged and broken as big 
excavating machinery shaped new run- 
ways, taxiways, and did the finished 
grading. Three years ago the city of 
Denver was spending $5,000 a year 
to control weeds, which had sprung 
up in the mineral-rich subsoil. A seri- 
ous fire hazard existed seven months 
out of the year. Airline officials shud- 
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dered to think what might happen if 
a plane overshot a runway and set fire 
to the dry weeds. 


Today that situation is all changed. 
The fire hazard lasts only two weeks, 
and isn’t nearly as bad. The weed 
problem is gone. With no investment, 
the city is getting a free return of 
35.6 per cent of the profit on a crop 
of winter wheat. And agricultural 
production is rising year by year as 
organic agriculture converts the ori- 
ginal ground into rich topsoil. 


Credit for that accomplishment goes 
to Airport Manager Herman C. Gas- 
sert, who nursed the idea until it 
proved sound, and to Director of Avia- 
tion D. G. Davis, who also thought the 
idea was good. The change has been 
made by turning this big metropolitan 
airport into an unusual farm, where 
agriculture heals construction wounds, 
provides a cash return, and solves the 
landscaping problem. 


From a farmer’s viewpoint, Staple- 
ton Airport three years ago seemed 
an unlikely place to practice agricul- 
ture of any sort. In many spots, con- 
struction equipment had cut 15 to 18 
feet through gently rolling terrain to 
make a straight grade for five plane 
runways, some over 8,000 feet long. 
Other spots had been filled almost as 
much. While every effort had been 
made to save the topsoil in a special 
stockpile and scatter it evenly over 
the finished airport, there were many 
places after the job was finished where 
raw subsoil showed through. 


But the airport site, which is about 
five miles east of Denver and north 
of Aurora, is in otherwise good natur- 
al ground. In its undisturbed state, 
the soil for centuries grew buffalo 
grass. Later, when white men came 
to this land at the foot of the Rockies, 
they harvested high-protein wheat 
after the first planting. For untold 
centuries, valuable trace elements have 
washed down from the mountain 
slopes to enrich the land. And the 
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water table is only 20 feet under- 
ground. 

Gassert, who is a good farmer in 
his right, didn’t believe profitable ag- 
riculture was possible at first, even 
though he knew it was the perfect 
theoretical answer to his problem. 
Other airports often use grass, or turf. 
Gassert knew only too well that the 
establishment of turf costs money, 
money which Denver could ill afford 
to spend after its big airfield construc- 
tion program. Airports usually have 
much more land space than pavement. 
This was no exception. In the 1,721- 
acre tract only 240 acres were covered 
by pavement and buildings. The rest 
was farm land. 

For the first year, Gassert and Davis 
were busy with other important de- 
tails and managing and maintaining 
an airport. They tried to forget their 
involuntary 1,480-acre “farm.” By the 
end of the first year the land was 
screaming for recognition. It was an 
eyesore beyond belief. Weeds had 
covered the place, then died, dried 
and matted. Erosion from rains had 
begun. Washed-in dirt was starting 
to clog the drains and storm sewers. 
Something had to be done, and fast. 


Maintenance men started to correct 
the problem in 1948, when they began 
a program of controlled burning to 
get rid of the weeds. “It made a bon- 
fire for two weeks,” said Gassert. “We 
could have plowed them under, but at 
the time it seemed best to burn the 
weeds.” 

When all the burning was finished, 
a contract was arranged between the 
city of Denver and Overland Trails 
Farm Co. to seed the entire area in 
winter wheat. The yield was 25 
bushels per acre the very first year. 
Wheat growers might have smiled at 
that figure, but out of that humble 
beginning on subsoil, Gassert has set 
up a program of agriculture designed 
to solve his worst problem and at the 
same time produce valuable food for 
the nation’s markets. 
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At the present time, the wheat has 
come along so that weeds no longer 
are a problem. From 600 to 700 acres 
of wheat are planted each year, 
leaving the remainder of the acreage 
in summer fallow. Planting is stopped 
60 feet from the edge of each runway, 
so that sparks blowing out of engine 
exhausts on crosswind landing or take- 
off will not start a fire during the two 
weeks when the crop is most valuable. 

In May each year, large one-way 
disks cut down “wildcat” wheat cover 
and turn it underground with last 








year’s stubble. Soil organisms go to 
work and reduce the organic material. 
September is the month when wheat 
is sown. In mid-July, harvesting be- 
gins, as Stapleton Airfield’s fire de- 
partment stands by for two weeks on 
special alert when the wheat is ripe 
and dry. Gassert insists that a com- 
bine method of harvesting be used, 
and that every bit of wheat straw be 
returned to the soil. After the first 
weed eradication he permitted no 
more burning. 

The farming company markets the 
wheat on the open market, at prevail- 
ing prices, and returns 35.6 per cent 
of the net profits to the city for the 
privilege of using the land. Sometime 
in the future, when Gassert gets the 
land built up to the point where he 
wants it, he plans to have the wheat 
analyzed for various food content. 
Right now he knows it is every bit as 
good or possibly better than any wheat 
grown in nearby states, and he is 
content to let his crop go anonymous- 
ly to market. 
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If the demand for wheat slackens, 
Gassert also plans to seed some of the 
acreage to low-growing legumes at 
intervals in the future. 


Soil Conditioning Accelerated 

Last fall, the Denver Department 
of Parks needed a site for one of its 
branch yards and shops, so that trucks 
could spend more time working and 
less time traveling to downtown Den- 
ver at night. Gassert, eyeing the un- 
productive patches in his wheat crop, 
had an idea. He let the Park Depart- 
ment talk him into granting permis- 
sion for a small headquarters yard to 
be established at one extreme corner 
of the property. 

Cagily, like a Yankee trader, he 
worked what he had in mind. One 
day he casually said to the Park De- 
partment supervisor, “You know, Joe, 
there’s no need for you to haul all 
these leaves you pick up so far, and 
burn them. Just tell your men to 
bring their truckloads of leaves in to 
the airport property. I have a few 
spots,” (and Gassert was thinking 
about the weak subsoil outcrops) 
“where we can scatter those leaves. 
This farmer can turn them under 
when he summer fallows.” 

The Park Department supervisor 
was delighted. Last fall the first leaves 
were brought in and spread. The soil 
is already taking them up with its 
ever-increasing process of digestion. 
The City of Denver also has a new 
sewage treatment plant, which Gassert 
has had his combination engineer- 
farmers eyes on for some time. But 
the demand for organic sludge from 
this plant has been great, and Gassert 
is honest enough with his conscience 
that he wouldn't ask for any of this 
material so long as the city can sell 
all it produces for a profit. 

“It wouldn’t be right for me to 
barge in and take the sludge under 
those conditions,” he explained. “The 
sale of sludge helps to defray sewage 
treatment plant costs, and in the 
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meantime we are coming along nicely 
anyway. Any city department owes 
the public all it can do to keep the 
laws of economics in mind.” 


Good Results Noticed 

Although the program is now only 
three years old, results are sufficiently 
definite to be noticed. The organic 
content building up in the soil is 
great enough so there seems to be a 
tendency for rains to soak in, instead 
of running off. Since the farming 
program started, the airport storm 
drains have never been full. The 
wheat stubble and growing wheat 
prevent the erosion so prevalent in 
1947. 

There is far less tendency for sur- 
face winds to blow dust around the 
field, also, and that is a vital point 
to the airlines whose planes use the 
field. For often, on new fields, blow- 
ing dust does more damage to airline 
engines in the short time a plane is 
on the ground than many hours in 
flight at stratosphere level. 

City officials now get regular com- 





pliments from many sources on the 
neat, well-kept airport acreage. Win- 
ter or summer, the field looks good. 

But there is still one spot at Staple- 
ton where wheat cannot be grown, 
and where farming is not likely to 
start. Far out near the center of the 
eastern boundary, there is a small 
white building. It houses delicate 
airplane flight instruments. Plows, 
disks, and other metal farming equip- 
ment have to stay at least 150 feet 
away from this building, because the 
metal will throw the checking instru- 
ments off calibration. 

Maintenance men _ have _ worked 
around this building, sown wheat by 
hand, and scattered surface mulch. 
A good stand of volunteer wheat now 
comes up each year and has solved 
the weed problem. If it ever gets to 
the point where farming has to be 
stopped for a few years, for any rea- 
son, that volunteer wheat is visible 
proof that the program Gassert started 
will perpetuate itself, for the benefit 
of the city and its airport, for several 
seasons to come. 


This disk is cutting wheat stubble and a few shoots of green volunteer wheat into the 
airport ground. It will lie for five months under summer fallow while soil bacteria digest 
the organic straw and stubble. 
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‘The Weatherman Serves Agriculture ~ 


Jack Vou Clute 


In these days of rainmaking and specialized crops, it 
pays to know what advice the weatherman can give you. 


ARK Twain once said “Every- 

body talks about the weather, 
but nobody does anything about it.” 
Yet if it rains when rain’s not our 
choice we’re prone to think the weath- 
er man’s done something about it and 
feel like reaching for the fowling 
piece. 

But don’t shoot your weather man. 
He’s the farmer's friend dealing in 
one commodity we all have in com- 
mon and he’s on the job twenty-four 
hours daily with the world’s best 
meteorological observations as agri- 
cultural guidance. And next to im- 
proved soil the farmer depends on 
weather for success. 

But is every farmer acquainted with 
U. S. Weather Bureau functions and 
taking advantage of the federal ser- 
vice offered him on a platter? We 
hope so. 

Weather must have preceded hu- 
mus in being one of the oldest things 
in the world but, relatively, its study, 
like organiculture, is a new science 
man is just beginning to know more 
about. When Aristotle, Virgil and 
Cicero wrote of the weather the term 
Science was not applied to man’s 
general knowledge of the atmosphere. 
Even as late as when Jamestown 
Colony was founded in 1607 practical- 
ly nothing was known of air proper- 
ties or of methods for measuring such 
phenomena. 

Jefferson and Franklin pioneered 
in our weather study. Jefferson twice 
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recorded temperatures in Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, on July 4, 
1776. He also owned one of the two 
barometers in the country at that time 
and with James Madison, (later 
bishop), determined that changes in 
atmospheric pressure occurred several 
hours earlier at the western station. 
With kite Franklin experimented 
during a thunderstorm to learn that 
lightning is a form of electricity. 

On February 9, 1870, Congress 
authorized the Secretary of War to 
organize a meteorological service based 
on observations made by our military 
outposts. Gen. Albert J. Meyer was 
first chief and observations were by 
the Signal Corps until Oct. 1, 1890, 
when the Weather Bureau was or- 
ganized under Department of Agricul- 
ture. The bureau now functions under 
Department of Commerce with Dr. 
Francis W. Reichelderfer as director. 
Central office is in Washington, D. C., 
with field administrative offices in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas 
City, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, Seattle 
and Anchorage, Alaska. General 
weather forecasts usually originate 
from the 12 districts of Washington, 
D. C., Boston, Atlanta, Miami, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, Billings, (Mont.) Salt Lake City, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

As fast as weather reports reach 
Central offices they are passed on to 
forecast divisions. Charts are plotted 
showing temperature changes the past 
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The weather bureau can aid the farmer in many ways. Make sure you use its service. 


24 hours, barometric changes and 
cloud areas. A general weather chart 
from which forecasters make predic- 
tions gives for each station air temper- 
atures and pressures, velocity and di- 
rection of wind, rain or snowfall since 
last report and amount of cloudiness. 
A new map is made every 12 hours 
and when cold waves, dangerous 
storms, heavy snows or floods threaten, 
special reports are ordered sent to 
Central Office every four hours from 
danger areas and some distance to 
the east of them. 

The agricultural division has charge 
of “Preparation of reports on effect 
of weather on crops,” getting its data 
from other divisions and giving fore- 
casts or outlooks indicating weather 
the farmer may expect within the 
next 24 hours or longer, depending 
on conditions. This division super- 
vises over 3000 volunteer and coopera- 
tive observers serving without pay. 
By telegraph, telephone, press and 
radio the forecast gets to the farmers 
as quickly as possible. Incidentally, 
because of frequent deluge of phone 
calls, the bureau prefers that the pub- 
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lic use as much as possible the predic- 
tions coming from press and radio. 
In Washington an “iron forecast re- 
peater” answers phone calls at the 
rate of 2,000,000 monthly, yet lines 
are so swamped that many get busy 
signals simply because it’s impossible 
to answer all on the dot. 

Phases of weather observation and 
forecast are so multifold that farmers 
in some sections probably do not ap- 
preciate the service. During frost 
warning periods in fruit areas or flood 
reports in time of storm, observers 
work ’round the clock days on end, 
helping save millions of dollars in 
crops and property. The agricultural 
division also features data on general 
livestock care, sheep shearing, plant- 
ing and harvesting of crops and even 
an outlook on best “sap making” time 
in North Central and New England 
States where syrup-making season is 
comparatively short and dependent 
on weather conditions. 

During 1943-44, several days of 
suitable weather for sap run were 
accurately forecast at Lansing, Mich., 
enabling farmers to make 25,000 gal- 
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lons of syrup in 1943, a time when 
production was low elsewhere. Again, 
in the spring of 1944 when syrup pro- 
duction was slightly above the ten- 
year average, Michigan was ahead 
with 58,000 gallons, nearly six times 
that of the general average because 
of weather forecasts. 

The rich valleys of California, the 
apple, soft fruit and green pea indus- 
tries of eastern Washington, the cot- 
ton and tobacco belts of the South all 
depend no little on Weather Bureau 
service. With orchard in flower or 
fruit and early sowings producing 
plants susceptible to frost, a few de- 
grees of temperature difference may 
mean profit or loss. Lighting of 
smudge pots has come to hinge largely 
on word from the forecaster. 

But even with the best calculation 
to date a forecast may occasionally go 
off-beam. The reason is obvious when 
no one understands just where a 
storm or abrupt weather change comes 
from. Generally, weather is not of, 
but for the earth. It comes from that 
vast poetical void we look up to and 
call the blue sky, a region where the 
Weather Man deals in something far 
more intangible than the storm cloud 
looming in the west. Up there are 
air currents comparable to the Gulf 
Stream in the Atlantic. And because 
of variants of pressure, temperature 
and solar radiation in the stratosphere 
giant forces may clash to conjure a 
witch’s brew for down here below. 
The Weather Bureau constantly stud- 
ies the heights with a radiosonde, a 
weather instrument with a small radio 
all attached to a helium balloon rising 
to 50 or 75 thousand feet. With the 
radiosonde the Weather Man. records 
temperatures, pressures and humidi- 
ties at high levels and gets a line on 
what to expect down here. 

Yet with all this scientific observa- 
tion why does the Weather Man’s 
prediction occasionally go hay-wire? 
Simply because in final analysis our 
weather is in the lap of Mother Na- 
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ture and she’s wily and unregimented. 
Man may propose, but its her right 
to say “No!” Man notes her general 
direction only hoping that he’s suff- 
ciently alert. And with practice he’s 
become adept. During the past cen- 
tury the study of meteorological sci- 
ence has made such strides in this 
country that the Weather Bureau is op- 
timistic about being able some day to 
call the weather turn well im advance. 

To date, when a farmer sees a 
tornado coming there’s little he can do 
except, time permitting, get his live- 
stock out of its path and himself to 
the cellar, leaving his crops to stand 
and take it. A tornado cuts a vicious 
swath with force sufficient to break 
any instrument made so far for regis- 
tering it. 

But today the Weather Bureau has 
experts studying the intimate make-up 
of tornadoes in the Plains States and 
hopes to be able soon to have suffi- 
cient observations for predicting a 
Twister from four to 24 hours in ad- 
vance. “Modern studies in three di- 
mensional meteorology,” says the bu- 
reau—that is, in the upper air as well 
as on the ground—are opening the 
way for further extension of weather 
forecasting service. Research is the 
key to modern progress, and meteoro- 
logical research has only recently be- 
gun to show the way to more compre- 
hensive meteorological services with 
beneficial results to all.” 


Meanwhile, without waiting for the 
Weather Man, efforts are being made 
to bring rain in drought areas by pep- 
pering clouds with silver iodide, an 
enterprise fraught with litigation in 
diversified farming areas. What’s one 
farmer’s meat may be another’s poison. 
Last spring eastern Washington cherry 
growers threatened injunction against 
an organization out to make it rain 
for wheat growers. A rain striking an 
orchard red with fruit was a hazard, 
the plaintiffs claimed. Natural rain 
might be just as damaging but still it’s 
taken in stride. A cherry grower might 
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tap Mother Nature’s shoulder with a 
summons but she’d only shrug and 
say “Why, you've got the wrong party, 
that rain was an act of God!”—clearly 
a case of nolo contendere. 

Least of all concerned about rigors 
of weather is the organic farmer. 
When he incorporates a maximum of 
organic matter into his soil he has 
fields better able to absorb excess 
moisture and prevent erosion, a land 
reservoir that’s insurance against 


drought periods. And his crops are 
healthier, better able to withstand 
extremes of weather. Nevertheless he 
should take advantage of Weather 
Bureau service by telephone, press or 
radio. His postmaster or county agent 
will tell him about contacts. The 
government is spending money for 
brains and research, and the service 
is the farmer’s for the asking. Some- 
thing is being done about the weather 
and it’s to the grower’s benefit. 








Here is a pile of corn cobs going up in smoke. Located right near the highway, it could 


have been easily spread on nearby fields. 


Experiment stations are now teaching the 


conservation of all organic matter. 





One Way to Catch Rats 


T. A. Wimbish, Jr., was in town Friday 
from La Crosse, Schley county. He said that 
his place was just overrun with rats, and he 
had tried every way to get rid of them. “A few 
days ago I took a ten-gallon wash pot, filled it 
two-thirds with water, and covered the water 
with cotton seed. The next morning I went 
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there, and the cotton seeds were all on top 
of the water, and I had a big disgust, and 
thought it best to let the rats have the place, 
and move off. My wife took a stick, dipped 
into the pot, and said, ‘It’s full of rats.’ I took 
out a half bushel of great big fat fellows. 
The next morning it was the same way, and 
now I have but few rats.”—[Americus (Ga.) 
Republican.] From The Indiana Daily News 
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+ Put Out Some Strawberries « 


Vv 
H. E. Colby 


With a small amount of effort and a little mulch you 
can create a strawberry bed that will last a decade. 


VEN in the superlatively neat 

back yard of a small lot a straw- 
berry bed may be a thing of beauty. 
And it is doubtful if there is any crop 
that will give as much real enjoyment 
from a comparable plot of ground. 
That is my experience and here is 
more of it. 


Spring Setting Is Good! 

There are two approved methods of 
starting the strawberry bed—setting 
the plants in the spring or setting in 
the fall. Both have their advantages 
and their zealous advocates. And the 
advantages and disadvantages of both 
systems are worthy of consideration. 

Plants set in the spring start in a 
soil that has been recently worked and 
is consequently free from weeds. Such 
plants will take hold quickly and con- 
tinue to grow without interruption, 
if conditions are good, so that by fall 
there should be a good crop of run- 
ners making a fruiting row ready to 
go into bearing the following spring. 

They will go through the first sea- 
son, the one when they are growing— 
not bearing—with less hoeing and 
weeding. 

They will also require only a single 
mulching before they go into bearing. 
This alone is quite an item. 

They are not subject to being 
heaved out of the ground by frost 
during the first winter. All of these 
are advantages. 

The big problem with spring plant- 
ing is the rush of other work that 
must be done at this time. The ber- 
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ries are put off and they naturally 
get a later start that may handicap 
them all the first season. 

Also, it sometimes happens that the 
spring rains come at a time that makes 
the ground too wet to work just when 
you think you would like to start 
the job. 


But I Like Fall Setting Better 


On the other hand, in the fall there 
is a slight letup in other lines and 
there is opportunity to get the new 
bed thoroughly cultivated and in 
beautiful condition before setting. As 
a result the new plants will make a 
quick start and they will have had 
a period of six to ten weeks healthy 
growth by the time the spring plants 
are put into the ground. This is in 
addition to the dormant winter 
mulch. 

The fall set plants will be more 
sturdy because of this longer time in 
the ground and they will bear larger 
berries and more of them. 

The runners will start earlier, make 
a stronger growth and there will be 
more of them. An actual count made 
by the New York Experiment Station 
in July showed a considerably larger 
number of runners on the fall set 
plants. And the runners determine 
the yield more than many suspect. 


As To Disadvantages! 


There are some but they need not 
be overwhelming. There will be more 
hoeing because the weeds start earlier 
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Now is the time to think about a bed of strawberries. Properly mulched, a fall planted 
bed will bear fine fruit in °53. 


for the same reason that the berries 
do. The fight against weeds is in- 
evitable and incessant no matter when 
the bed is started. But if the plants 
are watched pretty carefully and the 
weeds are pulled when they first ap- 
pear they will not be a disheartening 
problem. This applies especially to 
the town lot garden. 

A minor difficulty is getting the 
plants to set in the fall. Most dealers 
do not offer them at this season. If 
you are near a nursery you may be 
able to buy direct. If you have an 
established bed the new plants may 
be taken from that. This saves money 
and gives the opportunity to select 
only the very choicest plants. At the 
same time the parent bed is benefited 
by the method. 


The Big Drawhback! 


The chief disadvantage is the extra 
mulching which the fall bed requires. 
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It must be covered twice before it 
begins to bear and this may be quite 
a job. All the beds, both new and 
established, must be protected with a 
covering, preferably of straw, each fall 
before the ground freezes. 

This is additionally important with 
the new bed for, if the young plants 
are not protected they may be heaved 
out of the ground by alternate thaw- 
ings and freezing. 

When growth starts in the spring 
much of the straw is removed leaving 
just enough to help hold moisture and 
to keep the ripening berries out of the 
dirt. 


The Soil And The Setting 


For either spring or fall planting 
the ground must be thoroughly pre- 
pared. The soil must be worked until 
it is pliable, free from lumps and will 
settle around the small roots when 
they are being planted. It must be 
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rich in organic matter, either barn- 
yard manure or well prepared compost 
or both.. 

The plant should be set so the 
crown is level with the surface of the 
ground and it should be thoroughly 
firmed in so it will not be disturbed 
as the bed is being worked during the 
season. 

Set in rows three to four feet apart 
and have the plants 18 to 24 inches 
apart in the row. All the distances 
will depend somewhat on the space 
available. 


Train The Runners 

As the runners begin to develop 
they should be trained into the row 
and kept around the mother plant 
as well as possible. Keep them about 
six inches apart. These make the 
bearing row which will be about 18 
inches wide. 

In the late summer as surplus run- 
ners appear they should be ruthlessly 
eliminated. If left they may bear a 
few berries but they will be inferior 
and the fruit on the regular plants 
will be impaired because of them. 
The surplus runners tax the soil and 


tap the vitality of the parent plant. 
They are almost as bad as weeds and 
should be treated as such. 


Give One Year To Grow 

The young plants, whether fall or 
spring set, should not bear during the 
first season. Sometimes fall set plants 
will show some berries the following 
summer but it is better for the bed if 
the young plants are kept dormant. 

As the blossoms appear cut the 
stems with a sharp edge or the thumb 
nail. If they are pulled off the plant 
may be injured by loosening it in the 
ground. 

There is always a cash market for 
any surplus berries you may have. 
Either merchants or individuals are 
glad to get carefully handled fruit. 
But the bed is primarily a home pro- 
ject and with present methods of pre- 
serving the average family will use a 
lot of berries. 

One may also realize nice little 
sums for surplus plants, especially if 
they are taken up for fall setting. If 
they are handled judiciously their re- 
moval will improve the bed and the 
parties buying will get real bargains. 





Creating a Windbreak 


(Continued from page 31) 


tive pines, particularly the loblolly, 
are good both for windbreaks and soil 
control. 

Regular farm equipment can usu- 
ally be used in cultivating the trees 
in a windbreak. If they are spaced 
twelve feet apart, cultivation is usu- 
ally necessary for five years. With 
closer spacing, grass is shaded out 
more quickly, and three years may 
be enough, unless there has been 
little rainfall. After that, except for 
occasional thinning and the removal 
of broken branches, a windbreak is 
on its own. 

Primarily, a windbreak should be 
considered a protection to crops, live- 
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stock, farm buildings and homes, and 
not a source of income in itself. Ex- 
cessive thinning which leaves breaks 
in the wall of trees defeats its original 
purpose. Such gaps, whether from too 
much cutting or through failure to 
replace trees that have died, act as 
miniature wind tunnels. Funneled 
through small openings, the wind ac- 
tually has a little greater velocity than 
in an open field, and it is capable 
of more mischief. 

It certainly pays its way, making 
the farm more congenial for crops, 
livestock, and human beings. And 
in case a farm is one day sold, the 
shelterbelt that has contributed its 
share toward increasing income will 
also result in a higher selling price 
for the farm. 
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Miscellany 


News items of interest 
to organic farmers everywhere. 


Scientists Trying to Prove 
That Darwin Was Wrong 


From the Vancouver, B. C. Sun 


Scientists of the University of Al- 
berta have set out to prove that earth- 
worms are damaging to the soil. 

They launched the investigation 
when the number of farmers com- 
plaining about the condition of their 
soil increased. 

“In each case, I could find nothing 
wrong except that there were large 
numbers of worms in the samples,” 
said A. S. Ward, lecturer on soils at 
the university. 

The experts said earthworms are 
fairly common in cities of the Cana- 
dian prairies, where they arrived as 
stowaways in flower pots and around 
the roots of nursery plants. 

However, they said the worms are 
fairly uncommon in the land through- 
out rural areas. Then recently the 
complaints of farmers indicated a 
large-scale earthworm invasion of 
rural Alberta was underway. 

Naturalist Charles Darwin wrote 
that earthworms did wonderful things 
to the soil, but the Alberta scientists 
disregarded his theories. 

“We believe that, in our finer soils 
earthworms tend to cause puddling. 
In other words, they make the soil 
hard and impervious,” Ward said. 

He also said they aerate the soil, 
causing it to dry out, and “they prob- 
ably eat the finer plant roots.” 

He said his studies, using 27 tanks 
containing soil samples from all parts 
of Alberta, will prove that land with- 
out earthworms is the best. He added 
that the study should be completed 
within a year. 
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Dr. J. P. Strickland, department of 
entomology, conceded earthworms are 
valuable in some countries where soil 
is very wet and sour. 

“There is no indication, however, 
that they do any good here, and it 
seems they are often harmful” he 
said. 


Ed. Before Mr. Ward with his 27 
pots tries to show that worms are our 
enemies, let us hear from Darwin 
himself. Time, we feel, has proved 
the great biologist to be right about 
worms. 


“Worms prepare the ground in an 
excellent manner for the growth of 
fibrous-rooted plants and for seedlings 
of all kinds. They periodically expose 
the mould to the air, and sift it so 
that no stone larger than particles 
which they can swallow are left in it. 
They mingle the whole intimately 
together, like a gardener who prepares 
fine soil for his choicest plants. In 
this state it is well fitted to retain 
moisture and to absorb all soluble 
substances, as well as for the process 
of nitrification. The bones of dead 
animals, the harder plants of insects, 
the shells of land-molluscs, leaves, 
twigs, etc., are before long all buried 






































beneath the accumulated castings of 
worms, and are thus brought in a 
more or less decayed state within reach 
of the roots of plants. Worms like- 
wise drag an infinite number of dead 
leaves and other parts of plants into 
their burrows, partly for the sake of 
plugging them up and partly as food. 

“The plough is one of the most 
ancient and valuable of man’s inven- 
tions; but long before he existed the 
land was in fact regularly plowed, 
and still continues to be thus plowed 
by earthworms. It may be doubtful 
whether there are any other animals 
which have played so important a 
part in the history of the world, as 
have these lowly organized creatures.” 


(A condensation of Darwin’s book 
The Formation of Vegetable Mold 
Through the Action of Earthworms 
can be purchased from The Organic 
Farmer for 60 cents.) 


Zoologist Lashes Hormone Feeding 
Of Animals Used for Food 


From the Allentown, Pa. Morning Call 


Zoology Professor Robert K. Enders 
of Swarthmore College near Philadel- 
phia, said today the use of any hor- 
mone or hormone-like drug to fatten 
food animals is against “the public 
interest.” 

Enders prepared a statement for 
the special house committee which is 
investigating the use of chemicals in 
food products. The committee seeks 
to know if more regulations are 
needed. 

Carl G. Hartman, Ortho Research 
Foundation, Raritan, N. J., in another 
paper, said there are dangers in the 
use of estrogens—a type of hormone— 
in fattening chickens. 

Enders said animal experiments 
show that enough diethylstilbestrol— 
an artificial hormone—can depress 
growth, cause sterility and the develop- 
ment of cystic growth in ovaries, 
breasts and kidneys. 
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He advocated banning its use until 
more research is done. 


Farmers Sue County for 
$200,000 Spraying Damages 
From the Rochester, N. Y. Times Union 


Farmers living along the old Coun- 
tyhouse Road and the Pre-Emption 
Road estimate that their vineyards 
and raspberry plantings have suffered 
damage in excess of $200,000 as result 
of a spray job ordered by the county 
highway department last week. 

The spraying was a contract job 
done by the Dodge Company of Rich- 
field and ordered by George Havens, 
county highway commissioner, as an 
experiment in destroying the hedges 
which line these two roads—as well 
as many others in the county. 

Lawsuits are pending against the 
county to collect for damage. At- 
torneys Albert Rubin and Paul Taylor 
represent different groups of owners. 

Perhaps hardest hit of all the farm- 
ers along these two roads is Guy 
Richards who estimates his vineyard 
losses at $25,000. 

Spokesmen from this group of farm- 
ers state that the county highway de- 
partment was warned several days 
before the spraying was done that 
damage might result. 

Explaining his side of the situation, 
Highway Commissioner Havens points 
out that the high hedgerows, conceal- 
ing farm driveways and curves and 
intersections along the highways, 
create a very dangerous traffic hazard, 
also the brush is a breeding place for 
various diseases, insects and other pests 
which attack farm crops. 

It is impossible to hire help enough 
to cut the brush along the highway, 
and as almost a last resort, this spray- 
ing was decided on as an experiment. 


Poultryman Says Locusts 
Are a Help to Farms 


Despite a country-wide fight on lo- 
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custs, they are termed the “‘finest thing 
that can happen to a farmer these 
days” by J. H. Symington, a farmer 
from Illovo, South Africa. For locusts 
are fine chicken feed, he explained. 
Mr. Symington has invented a spe- 
cial pump which sprays burning par- 
affin on swarms resting at night. He 
dries the bodies of his victims and 
then grinds them into meal used for 
pig and chicken food. Farmers should 
pray for locusts, Symington suggests. 


New Jersey Experiment Station 
To Study Farm Use of Wastes 


From Rutgers University 


Possible agricultural uses for the 
mountains of organic wastes produced 
in New Jersey every year will be 
studied at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Rutgers University. 

Dr. William H. Martin, director of 
the station and dean of the College 
of Agriculture, has announced a re- 
search grant of $17,500 from the 
Walker-Gordon Laboratory Company 
at Plainsboro. This will finance for 
three and a half years an evaluation 
of waste organic matter and a study 
of methods of processing it to make 
it useful in farming and gardening. 

The work will be done under the 
direction of Dr. Firman E. Bear, head 
of the soils department. He estimates 
that 40 or 50 different kinds of organic 


.wastes are produced in New Jersey. 


Common examples are kitchen wastes 
and sewage sludge. 

Not so well known is the fact that 
industries annually produce hundreds 
of tons of waste for which no one as 
yet has found a use. Among these 
are coffee grounds from the concen- 
trate plants, and fruit seeds from fac- 
tories that make syrups. Dr. Bear has 
observed how many similar products 
are put to good use as fertilizers in 
Europe and he hopes that the study 
will point the way to similar savings 
here. 
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EGSAVER 


All Steel NEST 


Patent 
Pending 


The community DARK NEST that 
boosts production of higher qual- 
ity eggs! 

Eliminates dirty and broken eggs 
* Cannibalism * Egg eating ° 
Pick-outs * Eggs cool quickly. 


ONE FIVE FOOT NEST 
ACCOMMODATES 100 HENS 


Send for descriptive 
folder and prices. 


EGSAVER NESTS, INC. 
somnenton, We WISCONSIN 








ROTOTILLER 
__ OWNERS 


AUTOMATIC DRIVES Installed 
on your rototiller; the operator is able to 
turn the machine VERY easy with ONE hand 
at either end of the row, as the DRIVES 
‘free’ one wheel or the other when turn is 
started and lock the ‘free’ wheel into FOR- 
WARD driving position when turn is com- 
pleted and BOTH wheels drive forward until 
another turn is started. The “Hard-to-stop” 
B1-6 and B1-7A models can be stopped 
‘On-the-spot’ when the rofotiller is equipped 
with AUTOMATIC DRIVES. Rototillers with 
reverse gear units turn under their engine 
power, all the operator has to do is to 
operate the FORWARD and REVERSE speed 
lever and follow the handlebars around. Oil 
leaks from sides of the transmission case can 
be stopped with our special oil seals if in- 
stalled with the DRIVES. For literature or 
demonstration see your local rototiller dealer 
or write to 


AUTOMATIC DRIVE CO. 
P. O. Box 555 Saginaw, Mich. 
DEALERSHIPS open in good territory. 














NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Ideal for Organie farming and gardening. 
Western Farm Chemical Company 
Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 


eae in Southern California by Plant Food 
8711 Medford St., Los Angeles 68, Calif. 

















‘Why Plants Lodge + 


Jack Van Clute 


Fallen plants bring no profit. Learn why they lodge and 
you'll be able to be sure that your crops will stand up. 


ARMERS a generation ago noted 

that wheat and oats growing 
where straw had been stacked years 
previously “fell,” or lodged during 
wet, windy weather. The lodged straw 
seldom straightened up again suffi- 
ciently for proper harvesting. 

Many straw heads had upper and 
lower spikelets barren or partially 
filled with undeveloped kernels. More- 
over, the straw usually discolored and 
the grain was apt to be further dam- 
aged by sprouting, especially in damp 
seasons, Causing some farmers to leave 
the crop lay where it fell and charge 
off the loss to over-rich soil. 

As farming became more intensified 
lodging areas increased causing scien- 
tists to study the problem intently. In 
U.S.D.A. Bulletin 757 (1948) Pathol- 
ogist Hurley Fellows declares: ‘‘Lodg- 
ing, or buckling, is a well-known 
phenomenon common where growth 
is rank, as on soils rich in nitrogen 
and well supplied with moisture,” a 
statement coinciding with early ob- 
servations of farmers. But a review of 
lodging study in both United States 
and Canada reveals that the weather 
man is not wholly to blame, nor is 
stack-bottom soil. 

Fellows adds that “The source of 
buckling or lodging may be in the 
soil itself,” and other researchers gen- 
erally agree that heavy winds, rain 
and very rich soil are only indirect 
agents of lodging. 

Specifically, the scientists point out 
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that lodging is primarily caused by 
weakness of straw, a condition further- 
ed in certain instances by a natural 
drooping habit of some cereal vari- 
eties. When drooping stems are mois- 
ture-laden they lodge more readily, 
especially during winds, and are less 
liable to resume their former position. 

When scientists began digging for 
the cause of lodging they found that 
bases of short-strawed winter wheat 
of Square-head types bend outward, 
cupshaped just above ground, sending 
from lower joints a spreading system 
of roots. The first part of these roots 
just below ground was somewhat rigid 
and thickened with cell walls forti- 
fied with lignin, a woody tissue. Such 
root spread strongly anchors the plant 
to soil, an insurance against lodging 
except in heavy storms. 

However in most forms of spring 
wheat the straw grows straight up in 
a somewhat compact bundle spreading 
but little, and the root system is 
thinner, less lignified and probing the 
soil almost vertically, giving but little 
grip on ground. These plants, though 
having straw perhaps as strong and 
rigid as the best winter wheat varieties, 
are more easily bent earthward, there- 
fore lodging may occur among iso- 
lated, well-grown plants. 

Besides the inherited characteristic 
of root system, straw weakness also 
may be caused by suckering too thick- 
ly, making the plants crowd and suffer 
from the effect induced by insufficient 
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light in closely grown crops. Sunlight 
directs the growth of plant to fruit- 
fulness, while the reverse is true of 
shade. Shaded plants make more 
growth but less fruit. 


tilizers. Sulphate of ammonium is 
often sold as a nitrogen source, but at 
best it’s only a shot in the arm prac- 
tice which throws soil out of balance. 

In Soil Science, W. 





In Science of Agri- 
culture edited by the 


WHY PLANTS LODGE 


W. Weir gives find- 
ings of Walton and 


Agricultural Institute, 88 Soil has too much Morris (1941) that 


Ottawa, Canada, W. 
W. Sisler and J. P. ge 
Olson say that in ex- 
periments by Leith 


and Delwiche oats ®* Root system does not 
spread enough. 


sown three _ bushels 


nitrogen and moisture. tains go down as re- 
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sult of environmental 


and hereditary fac- 
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when there is a com- 
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per cent whereas two- 


bushel sowings lodged planting. 


because of close 


tent of dry matter in 
straw. Such steps may 


33 per cent and one ® Seed planted too early. result indirectly from 


bushel seedings not at 
all. “Results indi- 
cate,” say the experts, 
“that heavier seeding 
rates tend to give 


HOW. TO PREVENT 
LODGING stand.” Too much 


too much _ nitrogen 
within the plants or 
directly from a thick 


nitrogen in the plant 


lower yields and weak- ™ Use organic instead of ysually comes from 


er straw.” At Reading 
it was found that 


chemical nitrogen 
fertilizers. 


excessive available ni- 
trogen favoring straw 


strength of wheat ™* Try disking instead of and leaf growth which 
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plants was due chief. 
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varieties. 


Besides too heavy 
seeding, plants may 
crowd because of close 


drill rows, too early — 


plowing to depress 
nitrogen. 


ly to thick, lignified ®*° Plant lodge-resistant 


Do not sow thickly. 


Carefully clip or graze 
grain fields subject to 


favor development of 
succulent, weak stems 
unable to withstand 
the strain of wind, 
especially when heads 
are wet. “Control of 
lodging lies in with- 
holding nitrogen fer- 
tilizers, depressing ni- 





sowing, too heavy ap- 
plication of nitrogenous materials 
(especially chemicals), a mild, wet 
winter, or because of a combination 
of all these factors making for a luxu- 
riant growth. 

At Reading the application of phos- 
phorus and potassium fertilizers had 
but little effect on lodging, but plants 
grown with large amounts of nitrate 
of sodium, potassium, calcium or sul- 
phate of ammonium invariably lodg- 
ed no matter if the crops were of or- 
dinary density. This was due to straw 
being weakened by shading because of 
dense growth inspired by “boost” fer- 
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trification by disking 
land rather than plowing, by fall 
plowing, and by planting varieties of 
grain that have short stiff straw. 
Short, stout-strawed varieties grown 
successfully on the Pacific Coast, 
particularly in the Columbia basin, 
are the Albit, the Rex, introduced in 
Oregon in 1933 and the Orfet, first 
grown in 1944. The Yearbook of 
Agriculture (1943-47) also lists Alicel 
and Elgin as “club wheats” with stiff 
straw for combining. These are grown 
in Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 
Old-timers were partially right in 
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Pay Dirt by J. J. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 
Rodale. These people are 
astoundingly healthy be- 
cause of the way they raise 
their food. Full details for 
applying the Hunza meth- 


ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


The Earth’s Face and Human Des- 
tiny by Dr. E. Pfeiffer. In- 
ternational authority shows 
just how we can achieve 
harmony between ourselves 
and Nature. Designates ar- 
tificial methods of agricul- 
ture. 60 illust. 182 pp. 
Was $2.75; now only $1.25 


Humus & the Farmer by Friend 
Sykes. Biography of a 1000- 
acre English farm where 
the organic method has 
proven its superiority over 


farming with chemicals. 
Illust., 416 pp. $4.50 
Earthworms — Their Intensive 


Propagation by Thomas J. 
Barrett. Tells how to prop- 
agate earthworms — their 
help in building fine, fer- 
tile topsoil. Paper, 60 pp. 
$1.00 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


Organic Gardening 


Dept. F-9 Emmaus, Pa. 
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blaming over-rich soil for lodging. 
Too much nitrogen caused rank 
growth shutting out light, thus weak- 
ening stem and root. But given time 
Nature would have balanced that soil 
nitrogen. 

Organic farmers readily agree with 
scientists that best wheat soils are rich 
in humus, a natural fertilizer from de- 
eaying organic matter. Wheat crops 
assimilate mineral and nitrogen at a 
rapid rate from the soil. By the time 
a spring wheat crop is half grown over 
three-fourths of the mineral and nitro- 
gen need for its construction purposes 
has been taken from the soil. Yet 
wheat isn’t a strong feeding plant, and 
since it takes its feed from the soil in 
a comparatively short time the land 
must be in a high productive state 
to yield a good crop. 


A mechanical means of lodging con- 
trol and higher yield as explained in 
The Farmer's Handbook by John M. 
White should be worthy of trial by 
organiculturists. The College of Agri- 
culture, University of Nebraska, ex- 
perimented with fields of winter wheat 
above normal growth and_ badly 
lodged. It was pastured from March 
31 to April 30 yet produced 4.7 bush- 
els more per acre than the unpastured. 
In the same field wheat clipped five 
inches high on April 30 yielded 2.1 
bushels more than the unclipped. 
Both pasturing and clipping increased 
yields and reduced lodging apparently 
because of stronger root stem growths. 


Through soil care, seed selection 
and proper sowing the organic farmer 
can control if not completely elimi- 
nate lodging. Selection of a vari- 
ety with hereditary characteristics of 
strong root systems and stout stems is 
very important. (See your County 
agent about one.) Proper seeding so 
as not to produce dense stands also 
helps. And a good balance of organic 
matter in soil should do the rest, for 
a healthy, living soil grows a balanced 
plant. 
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Our Poisoned Food 


(Continued from page 26) 


on our farms and you are one of them. 

Mr. Bromfield: That is right. That 
is exactly the point I was making 
when I said a lot of food companies 
are anxious to get a label on their 
products of the sort I mentioned... 
My whole interest in this business was 
a system which seemed to be necessary 
in certain fields not regularly up to 
date. The thing I am interested in 
scientifically and as a farmer is the 
gradual elimination of the necessity 
of these things—up to a point. I do 
not maintain at all that you will have 
a condition where some sprays and 
dusts are not necessary. I think what 
we are after is better agricultural and 
horticultural practices. 

Mr. Horan: You won't find a man 
who knows the subject in America 
who would not agree with that state- 
ment 100 per cent. Thank you. I 
enjoyed listening to you. 





Editorial 


(Coninued from page 19) 


grown organically, hatchability was 
68%. 

In the same book Dr. Pfeiffer gives 
in great detail, pages 185 to 190, a de- 
scription of experiments carried out 
with turkeys in feeding with chemical- 
ly fertilized feed as against feed pro- 
duced with stable manure. The ar- 
ticle summarizing his results was en- 
titled “The Biological Value of the 
Products of Soil Fertilized with Ani- 
mal or with Chemical Fertilizer,” and 
was published in the Proceedings of 
the R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lin- 
cei, Mathematical, natural scientific 
division, Vol. XIII, series 6, I, Rome, 
February, 1931. The results were 
spectacular. The turkeys fed with 
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FOR SILOS—COMPOST 
HEAPS—HOT SEED 
and GRAIN 
Write for Circular to 


The A. A. Wood & Sons Co. 


P. O. Box 937 
Atlanta 1, Georgia 


C HELP HELP! | 


The ‘“‘house out back’’ calling! ActivO 
can cure it of unpleasantness. Just 
sprinkle over waste. Odors reduced 
or eliminated. Waste converted into 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. $2.00 size 
good for many months’ treatment... ~ 
ActivO is also amazingly useful for NO ODOR / 
making compost, activating soils and 
lawns, feeding potted plants, growing mushrooms, etc. 
Immensely valuable for all organic FARMING or GAR- 
DENING; indispensable in sheet composting. Send for com- 
plete free details. Liberal-quantity sizes of ActivO, only 
$i. and $2., p’pd 
Dealers or 
Benson- Maclean 
Bex 22, 
Bridgeton, Indians 
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NOW 
BACTERIAL COMPOST ACTIVATOR 


Yes, this is truly free compost time. Au- 
tumn wastes ...leaves, plant residues, lawn 
clippings, and many others... offer tons of 
composting material—FREE! And conveni- 
ently in time for you to make compost 
that will give you prize vegetables, blue 
ribbon flowers, THIS SPRING. The differ- 
ence between just another garden and a 
really delightful organic garden depends on 
what you do NOW, when tons of free or- 
ganic matter are at your disposal. 

And you do not need manure for really fine 
compost. Just add B.C.A. (Bacterial Com- 
post Activator) to any vegetable or animal 


waste. This rich, black activator, laden. 


with essential bacteria, gives you impor- 
tant biological balance and control—whether 
you compost in heaps or sheet compost. 
PLAY SAFE WITH COMPOST—ADD B.C.A. 


HERE IS WHAT B.C.A. CONTAINS: 


e hormones . phosphate rock . bacteria 
e minerals , trace elements . vitamins 
e Peat base (all blended to give you the 
BEST activator) 


HERE IS WHAT B.C.A. DOES: 


« converts waste into fertilizer , helps 
regulate moisture and aeration in the soil 
e increase enzyme action ,. encourages 
earthworms , reduces odors in outdoor 
toilets . stimulates weak soils , builds 
valuable humus , remineralizes your soil 
e increase fruit and vegetable production 
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to compost autumn wastes 
FOR BETTER COMPOST WITHOUT MANURE 


USE 


> ~~ 
BIS tral ae 


HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN USE: 


B.C.A. and any of the following wastes 
will give you a rich compost: leaves, 
grass cuttings, manure, garbage, plant 
residues, green matter, rotten fruit, 
fish wastes, corn cobs, corn husks, 
chaff straw, packing house and cannery 
wastes, and almost any other organic 


waste! FREE LITERATURE 


INEXPENSIVE 


f unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1.20 W. of Miss.) 
2 units ($2.00 Prepaid; $2.40 W. of Miss.) 
6 units ($4.50 Prepaid; $5.00 W. of Miss.) 
25 units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 


Each unit is enough for 2 to | ton of compost. 
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food grown with stable manure show- 
ed a smaller number of cases of sick- 
ness, a shorter duration of it and 
far smaller number of deaths. 

He summarizes: ““This means that 
the seeds, and still more the leaves of 
plants fertilized with stable manure 
have the peculiarity, when used as 
food for these animals, of increasing 
their capacity for resisting disease to 
a greater degree than the correspond- 
ing seeds and leaves of minerally-fer 
tilized plants. The former have thus 
a higher biological value than the lat- 
ter.” The stable manure also pro- 
duced higher yields in the plants. 

“The Lancet, English medical 
journal, reported a case in New Zea- 
land similar to that of the English 
school: ‘In 1936, Dr. G. B. Chapman, 
of the Physical and Mental Welfare 
Society of New Zealand, persuaded 
the authorities of a boys’ school hostel 
to grow their fruit and vegetables on 
soils treated with humus. This has 
since been done, and a striking im- 
provement is reported in general 
health and physique, particularly as 
regards freedom from infections, alli- 
mentary upsets and dental caries.’ ’ 

“The N. Y. Times on June 30, 
1940, also discussed this case, identi- 
fying it as the Mount Albert Gram- 
mar School. According to the Times: 
‘Dr. Chapman advised that a change 
should be made from vegetables and 
fruits grown in soil fertilized by 
chemicals, to produce raised on soil 
treated only with humus. The re- 
sults were startling. Catarrh, colds, 
and influenza were greatly reduced 
and in the 1938 epidemic of measles, 
the boys’ had only mild attacks where- 
as new admissions succumbed read- 
ily. 

In the summer of 1948 we took 
some oranges raised organically by 
Mr. John E. Volkert of Orlando, 
Florida, and the same variety of 
orange raised by a neighbor of his 
with chemical fertilizers. The two 
batches were sent to the Pease Labora- 
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@ Zymothermic com- 
posters (Pat’d) house- 
hold and farm sizes; 
also plans for construc- 
tion. 


@ Digestors (Pat'd) 
mechanized, continuous 
flow, used by cities 
and manufacturers of 
organic fertilizer since 
1929 for odorless dis- 
posal large quantities 
organic wastes. In op- 
eration this country 
treating cannery waste, 
garbage, sludges, and 
manures; Central Amer- 
ica treating all garbage 
and sewage of large 
city; Australia treating 
unassorted garbage; 
France, Morocco, and 
Africa treating garbage 
and fruit waste. 


@ Franchises granted 
for cities or states in 
open territory. 


@ Complete organic fertilizer, ORGANO, sold 
from New jersey to Texas by bag, ton, or 
carload. 







@ Manufacturers all forms soil improving bac- 
teria since 1905; activators for composting and 
composters since 1912. 


@ We also make a complete organic food 
called CHLOROVIM, containing protein richer 
than in meat, high in vitamins and organic 
minerals ded to bal ies in food 





@ Trace minerals. 
@ Pure cultures of lactic acid bacteria. 
@ Bulgarian Yoghurt. 


EARP-THOMAS Laboratories, Inc. 
HAMPTON NEW JERSEY 
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For 
Most DOWN 
Tractors 


Big Farm Production ahead! Fence building made 
easy. Danuser Digger digs a post hole in less than 
a minute. Helps meet the labor shortage. For 
literature ilfustrating adaptation on your make 
tractor, write 


DANUSER MACHINE CO. 
518-22 E. Third St. Fulton, Mo. 





Tested and Approved by 
Tractor Manufacturers 
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WHICH DO YOU WANT 


MODERN OLD FASHIONED METHODS? 


VITA-MIX makes it easier to get 
essential vitamins and minerals from 
fruits and vegetables. 


Only Machine ONLY 
With Stainless 


cn" 9999 


SELF-CLEANING 
—ADD SOAP, WATER, TURN ON 
In preparing food the ordinary way 
you peel off and throw away many 
of these vitamin and mineral filled 
parts which are so essential to good 
health. With the Vita-Mix you keep 

ALL the natural health-giving food 
value. Liquefies, whips, chops, emulsifies all fruits and 
vegetables into tangy, appetizing drinks.. No cooking, 
fuicing or peeling of rinds necessary. Now has new un- 
breakable stainless steel bow!. Easy to sterilize. Comes 
with a ONE YEAR GUARANTEE. 

LOOK WHAT VITA-MIX DOES: 
Makes health drinks in | to 4 minutes, makes soup with- 
out boiling in 3 minutes, makes cake batter ready for oven 
in 3 minutes. Grinds whole grain, chops vegetable salads, 
whips cream, churns butter, makes omelettes, pie fillers, 
sauces, sherbet, baby foods, purees. 


2 VALUABLE GIFTS GIVEN WITH ORDER 

















VITA CORN POPPER 
MIRACLE Electric. Pops 
RECIPE BOOK corn without 
Shows you how stirring. No 
te make 533 de- mess. Use in 
lielous dishes living room. 
eng Corn Popper $ 5.29 
Reeipe Book esan 
Vita-Mix 95 
NOW 
eneEn He Value $40.79 
Before Rearmament You Pay $29.95 
Stops All Production} ~ You Save 90.84 











(SSSSSSSSSSSESESSEESE SESE ESSE Seeeeeeeeses 
Natural Foods, Dept. OF-9, Olmsted Falls, Ohio 
1 enclose $29.95. Rush your Vita-Mix plus 2 FREE Gifts. 





WORM SECRETS REVEALED 





NOW IN SECOND EDITION 
complete story of farming 
with earthworms ; 
CONTENTS: Advertised worms vs. Native 
Earthworms; The worm composting pit; 
Kinds of manures, how much and why; Pre- 
paring fodder materials for worm — 
ns; ings Sawdust and leaves, some good, some 
Lug boxes taboo and why; Don’t 
bP tant™ worms in soil and why; Chlorinated 
water, good or bad?; Hatchery method of 
worming farm or garden: Attracting mass 
emigration of Native Earthworms; Acid 
neutral or alkali, which?; Holding the pr: 

; Why worms leave beds on rainy nights 
and how to st them; Pest control and 
many other -. B. fully treated. 
paste Ghat il save you money. Send Dollar 

te: 


Worm Secrets Revealed 











Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama 
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tories, N. Y. C. Mr. Volkert’s oranges 
had 30% more vitamin C than the 
chemical ones. At the same time we 
sent two batches of wheat to the 
Pease Laboratories—one from our 
farm, raised organically, the other 
from a neighboring farm that uses 
chemical fertilizers. Ours had 40% 
more thiamin (Vitamin B,). As this 
goes to press, a letter comes from 
Mr. Edward L. Douglass of Tampa, 
Florida who states that his organically 
grown oranges tested 70% more vita- 
min C than others of the same brand 
grown with chemical fertilizers. This 
test was made by Thornton and Co. 
of Tampa, Fla. The report of the 
work of the Biochemical Research 
Laboratory, Threefold Farm, Spring 
Valley, N. Y., for the year 1949, has 
the following to say regarding the nu- 
tritional content of vegetables raised 
there without chemical fertilizers: 
“Vitamin testing was begun during 
the last year. So far, we have made 
tests for vitamin A, B complex, thia- 
min and riboflavin. It has been shown 
that vegetables grown on bio-dynamic 
soils have 50 to 80% more vitamin A 
than vegetables grown on soil treated 
with mineral fertilizer.” 


There is a host of scientific infor- 
mation available in the literature to 
prove that the use of organic matter 
in the soil makes for healthy plants. I 
will quote a statement by Dr. Selman 
A. Waksman, the discoverer of strep- 
tomycin, from his book Humus 
(p.409): “Plant deficiency diseases are 
usually less severe in soils well sup- 
plied with organic matter not only 
because of the increased vigor of the 
plants but also because of antagonis- 
tic effects of the various soil micro- 
organisms which become more active 
in the presence of an abundance of 
organic matter.” At the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station this 
was confirmed in experiments with 
fusarium rot of squash seeds (Bulletin 
500, Nov. 1946, Physiology of Fusar- 
ium Root Rot of Squash). 
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If space permitted I could give data 
from ten or more physicians who have 
written upon the effects of chemical 
fertilizers and human health. I will 
mention one—James Asa Shields, M 
D., Professor of Neuropsychiatry of 
the Medical College of Virginia, who 
at a meeting of over 1,000 physicians 
at Miami, Florida, on Nov. 4, 1946, 
said, “Thus we see that multiple 
sclerosis, depletion of soil, and the in- 
troduction of inorganic chemicals as 
a treatment for the soil were all in- 
troduced to man between the years 
1836 and 1840.” 

Dr. Lionel J. Picton, a famous 
physician of England, in his book 
Thoughts on Feeding, gives a tre- 
mendous amount of proof that chem- 
ical fertilizers are a serious threat to 
human health. Dr. Alexis Carrel in 
his famous book Man the UN- 
KNOWN, said: “Chemical fertilizers, 
by increasing the abundance of crops 
without replacing the exhausted ele- 
ments of the soils, have contributed 
indirectly to change the nutritive 
value of our cereal grains and our 
vegetables.” Read the chapter in my 
book Pay Dirt, entitled “Is Our 
Health Related to the Soil.” It is full 
of many other medical references 
which limited space here prevents me 
from using. 

With all this previously published 
evidence our critics dare to state that 
there is no proof that with the aband- 
onment of chemical fertilizers the 
health of the country will be greatly 
improved. With so much excitement 
going on all over the country, in the 
experimenting with and discussions 
of the organic method, it being known 
in every agricultural station in our 
country, you would imagine that by 
this time the agronomists would have 
begun to at least experiment with it 
instead of making remarks about it 
which are insulting to the intelligence 
of a ten-year old. 

(To be continued) 
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| Organic Method | 
by J. |. RODALE § 


| 
\ Tue latest phases in organicultural 
( gardening and farming, summed { 
up in a single practical booklet, { 
( JUST PUBLISHED. Learn how | 
( mulching improves aeration and 
( conserves moisture — makes com- { 
) posting unnecessary! 
( Also gives valuable instructions 
f for making compost in enclosed 
pits, sheet composting, fitting rock 
( fertilizers into the rotational plan, j 
f ring-mulching in orchards, etc. 
Keep up-to-date! Send 50c in ¢ 
( coin or stamps to THE ORGANIC q 
( FARMER, Box F-9, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Great Books 
by Sir Albert Howard 


Great Pioneer of the 
Organic Movement 





THE SOIL AND HEALTH. Agricultural 
autobiography of the world’s foremost 
scientist A the field of organic farming. 
A challe to all gardeners and farmers. 
320 pp. 

AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT. The 
basic work which established the principles 
underlying the organic method. Wonderful 
reading! 253 pp. $3.50. 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
The Organic Farmer, Box F-9, Emmaus, Pa. 





“FERTILITY FARMING” 
by Newman Turner (Faber) 


is the record of ten years farm-scale success in organic 
farming without the plough. It tells in detail, with 
careful costings, how any farmer can double output, 
half costs and eliminate disease. It is the first or- 
ganic farming book which deals fully with practice 
rather than philosophy, and is based on the authors 
experience on 200 acres with 80-90 pedigree Jersey cattle. 
Edward H. Faulkner says ‘“‘Fertility Farming is «a 
must for the American farmer who wishes to get out 
of the ruts of our standardised farming system and begin 
to make real progress."” 264 pages 44 photos 2 plans. 
Just published in England. Send now for advance 
copies $2.40 postpaid from The Farmer, Goosegreen Farm 
(A), Bridgwater, England. 
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Vemos To Farmers 





The More You Spray 
The More You Have to Spray 


The use of sprays has a dreadful 
and indisputable effect on soil fer- 
tility. The more you use the weaker 
your soil becomes, the more insects 
attack your plants, and the more 
necessary it is to use sprays. 

No one who looks clearly at the 
facts can dispute that fact, for ever 
since farmers used the first spray they 
have been trying to dig up poisons 
that would kill more bugs quicker. 
Today, after a century long history 
of pesticide experience, the rat race 
is still going on with absolutely no 
signs of a culmination and with 
chances of achievement of a super- 
poison dimmed by all the insect ex- 


perience gained since Revolutionary 
times. 

One frightening side effect of all 
this dependence on poisons is the fact 
that the farmers and the scientists 
who have anything to do with DDT, 
etc. are frequently scared to death to 
toss them aside even though they 
know that they are poisoning people 
too. They have weakened their soil 
to such a degree that to stop using 
poisons would mean disaster. (I am 
referring especially to those specialty 
crop farmers who spray as high as 18 
times a season.) 

Take a look with me at the June 
issue of the American Potato Journal. 
There is an article in there by J. C. 
Campbell and B. B. Pepper of the 
New Jersey Experiment Station re- 
porting that potatoes sprayed with 
some DDT mixtures taste bad. That 
is a serious bit of evidence against the 








The Organic Fertilizer 





FER+-TR-EL 


Agricultural Slag Forms its Base 
Basic Blend $1.75 — For lawns and pastures, Blend No. 3, 
all purpose, has everything in one package, $3.85—FOB Plant 


Write for descriptive pamphlet and full price list and cost per ton. 


J. & G. SALES COMPANY, Fullerton, Md. 
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ACID PROOF — MOISTURE REPELLENT — DURABLE AS A ROCK 
WAX-STONE'S exclusive, 
corn or grass silage. Wax pew ney phen y 
— tongue-and-grooved for 


IT HAS MADE ITS WAY BY THE WAY IT'S MADE 


MICHIGAN SILO CO. 
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poison, for if you can taste it you 
surely are eating some of it. Campbell 
and Pepper even said that “To our 
astonishment, 90 per cent of the 
tasters scored one sample as being off 
flavor.” 

But, even though they know that 
the poisons are making crops taste 
bad and they at least suspect that 
they are making people sick, these 
agronomists are so dependent on pesti- 
cides that they can’t consider aband- 
oning them. 

Here is their conclusion: “This re- 
port is considered exploratory in na- 
ture and is not in any way a condem- 
nation of the solvents currently being 
used in the manufacture of DDT 
emulsions.” 

They find that DDT emulsions are 
causing potatoes to taste bad, yet they 
“do not in any way” condemn them. 
Here is a sad example of the trouble 
pesticides have got us into. 

It is the duty of all conscientious 
farmers to break away from the pesti- 
cide habit and to fight insects the 
sensible way—by building up their 
soil naturally and organically. 


oer 


Chlorine in Fertilizer 
Spoils Tobacco 


Some Wisconsin tobacco growers 
are in danger of losing premium mar- 
kets for their crop because it burns 
too slowly. Good tobacco burns with 
a steady and even flame, but the flame 
on this Wisconsin tobacco just sput- 
ters and goes out. Tobacco growers in 
other states are also hit by the slow- 
burn plague. 

The main reason for the poor burn 
quality, say most authorities, is chlo- 
rine built up in the soil by chemical 
fertilizers. Potash, one of the most 
essential nutrients for tobacco, is fre- 
quently added in the form of muriate 
of potash, which contains quite a bit 
of chlorine. 

The problem of poor burn quality 
is a serious one, for it can be averted 
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FOR PERFECT 
COMPOST 





@ Screened 
@ Shredded 
@ Ground 
@ Mixed 


@ Piled 


Rocks, trash separated. Grinds manure and 
tough organic matter through rolling screens, 
wet or dry. Screens fine as wanted through 
perforated screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. °° 


“Wichita, Kan. 








Spurway gives you much more for less 
A complete outfit for every need 





NO3 
P 
K 
pH 
Mg THE FARM 
Fe 
Na ’ he SOIL TEST 
pe lip x OUTFIT 
Ca Designed for the smaller grower. It 
contains 100 tests for each of 5 
NH4 important soil elements plus tissue 
tests. Full directions and charts. 
NO2 Other Simplex Soil Test Outfits 
include: The Complete Simplex 
co3 Soil Test Outfit; The Junior Sim- 
plex Soil Test Outfit; The Home 
$04 Simplex Soil Tester. 
Write for descriptive literature and 
C1 prices 


Mn THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 


P. 0. Box 2742-Y Cleveland ti, 0. 


Earthworms. . 


After years of breeding a more hardy Earthworm has 
been produced. It now can be placed directly in the 
soil without that fatal effect that the older type of 

Domesticated Earthworms were afflicted with This 

NEW EARTHWORM will make it’s home in your 

soil immediately. 

This is the Earthworm you have been looking for. 
300-400 Earthworms $3.00 
650-800 - 5.00 
1000-1200 a 7.00 

Prepaid East of Mississippi River, West thereof add 10% 

Full instructions with order. 
Write for our catalog on 
Organically Crown Plants and Bulbs 


ORGANIC GARDENS "2iL2270", 























Prevention 
magazine 


Don’t miss the special Sunflower 
Seed Issue of J. I. Rodale’s popular 
health magazine. Special offer: 5 
months for $1.00 (cash with order)! 


Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While it is 
based completely on authoritative re- 
search, only findings of a truly pre- 
ventive character are used. Every 
issue contains amazing surprises, de- 
molishing scores of harmful fallacies 
affecting our daily living. 

For a year’s subscription at $3, 
three years at $7 or five years at 
$10.50, send no money—jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will 
be billed. Write to: 


Prevention, Box F-9, Emmaus, Pa. 





.. fine pruning shears 
Write for big, FREE 


CORONA 


CLIPPER COMPANY 
CORONA, CALIFORNIA 











ELECTROCUTE FLIES WITH 
ELECTROCUTING FLY SCREENS! 


Efficient! Automatic! Sanitary! Safe! 
Economical! Continuous! 
Write for a free circular! 


Electric Fly Screen Co., Inc. 





P. 0. Box 188 LINDENHURST, L. I., N. Y. 








WANTED! 


Strictly Organically Raised Grains 
Wheat, rye, flint corn, buckwheat, soy- 
beans. In Quantity — Premium Prices. 


Write Box 9, THE ORGANIC FARMER, 46 
South West St., Allentown, Pennsylvania. 








SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
The Organic Farmer.” 
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best by the addition of potash—and 
to get potash most farmers use the 
chlorine-rich muriate of potash. It’s 
like walking on a treadmill. The cure 
for the trouble helps to stimulate the 
trouble itself. 

Natural potash in the form of gran- 
ite dust and greensand is a perfect 
cure for poor burn in tobacco. It con- 
tains no chlorine, and is an inexpen- 
sive and almost permanent source of 
that element. The Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station tried granite dust on 
tobacco and found that it increased 
quality markedly. 


Thanks for Clippings 


Our last issue contained an appeal 
for newspaper and magazine clippings 
about activity in the organic field. 
The response to that request has been 
heavy, and the clippings received have 
been a help to us in many ways. 

We will appreciate it greatly if 
readers will continue to scan the farm 
pages of their newspapers for items 
reporting organic activity. 


Farmers “Abandon” Record 
Number of Acres This Year 


American farmers this year will 
abandon 23 million acres of crops 
that are not good enough to harvest. 
That figure is the largest ever record- 
ed. Most of the abandoned acreage 
was in winter wheat. 

Despite this great amount of crop 
failure, the 1951 crop is scheduled to 
be almost as large as in recent record 
years. The high production figure 
this year, experts say, is the result of 
the planting of 7 million acres more 
than last year. 

The fact that much crop acreage 
will be abandoned this year is in part 
caused by more extensive planting, for 
which less fertile land than usual is 
utilized. However, the figure for 
abandoned land is also high on a 
percentage basis. —R. R. 
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Organic Farming Clubs 


H. E. Lobstein, R. D. No. 1, Bloom- 
ingburg, N. Y., wishes to start an 
Organic Farming Club in his area. 

P. R. Turner, 211 South Magnolia 
Avenue, Dunn, N. C., would like to 
start an Organic Farming Club. 

The Organic Farm and Garden 
Club of Salem, which meets on the 

«second Tuesday of the month at 8 
o'clock in the Salem Memorial Hos- 
pital chapel, is interested in attracting 
new members. For information, con- 
tact Reginald G. Clarck, 3225 D St., 
Salem, Oregon. 

We will be glad to publish requests of 
anyone wanting to start or join an 
Organic Farmers Club near them. 





This year’s corn crop on the Organic Ex- 

perimental Farm seems to be heading for a 

record yield. It is dark green in color and 

shows no deficiency symptoms. Photo taken 
on july 2 
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Enlarge Your Organic Know-How 


With These |! Tempting Booklets 


THE DOCTOR’S ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILI- 
ZERS. What they think of the organic meth- 
od. Contains a sete from a U. S. 
Senate Hearing. 

MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Com- 


ive List of Compostible Materials Oc- 
curring in the Home and in Industry. This 
book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Na- 
ture’s way. It defines the composition of each 
material and what each substance contributes 
in plant nutrients to the soil. 50c 
THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, 
C.1.E., M.A. A magnificent summary of 
organic cause for those who desire to change 
to home-made organic fertilizer. 
ba RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAK- 
IG by Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for pro- 
pA compost wa OR WITHOUT animal 
manure. $1.00 
THE FORMATION "OF VEGETABLE MOLD 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS by 
Charles Darwin. Contains the most important 
parts of his classic on the en with 
other articles. 60c 
OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George S. 
Oliver. Deals with the importance of the 
earthworm to nnd Truly a friend to 
man. $1.00 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST ed- 
ited by J. |. Rodale and Heinrich a A 
guide for M4... making. 7 — 
COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by }. 
Rodale. The only book + its kind ever _ 
lished. . 35¢ 
DEBATES IN ‘HOUSE OF ‘LORDS. Deals with 
the advisability of forming a Royal Commis- 
sion to check on the Sir Albert Howard meth- 
od of farming. . 45¢ 
THE NEW ORCANIC METHOD by /a Rodale. 
Latest data on sheet composting, BS. ferti- 
lizers, ring mulching in orchards, etc. . 50¢ 
THE ORGANIC METHOD ON THE FARM by 
1. Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless, 
aborless chicken-house; field crops and or- 
chards. Describes new organic method. $1.00 


Total value $7.15 
#7 Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $5.70, a saving of 20%! 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-9, Emmaus, Pa. 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


VY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


Certified, early, mid- 
season, late varie- 
LITER 


ties. FREE 
ATURE. 






212 Chew Rd. Hammonton, N. J. Largest in N. J. 
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Organic 
Pin ora 


It’s a beautiful 64-page monthly maga- 
zine, profusely illustrated, which con- 
tains many articles on how to increase 
the vitamins in your vegetables and the 
beauty of your flowers, without the 
use of chemical fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Use only materials obtainable 
free or at nominal cost! 

Special offer: 5 months for $1.00 
(cash with order)! For a year’s sub- 
scription at $3, three years at $7 or 
five years at $10.50, send no money— 
jot your choice on a postcard and you 
will be billed. Write to Organic Gar- 
dening, Box F-9, Emmaus, Pa. 








TRY CRM FEED SUPPLEMENT! 


Conditions poultry and animals by sup- 

plying the mineral deficiencies of or- 

dinary diet. 

Stimulates complete utilization of nu- 

tritional values. 

Promotes better health, disease resis- 

tance, and larger yield. 

Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 

Write for pamphlet and 3 oz. trial size 

at $1.75 or 21% Ibs. at $4.75 postpaid. 
COLAN RANCH MINERALS 


Box 670, Rte. 2 Sonoma, California 











Hyper-Humus 


(Reed and Sedge Peat) 
Makes the Good Earth Better 


Top Dress Lawns NOW .. 


for greener turf next year. Work Hyper-Humus 
inte the flower beds too. Late blooming varieties 
“hang on” longer in pre-mellowed Hyper-Humus 
soils. 

Ask your garden supply dealer for HYPER- 
HUMUS, in the moisture-sealed bag. Write us 
for folder. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. °C. stasey 


NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIC FARMERS! 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertili- 
zer quicker, better, easier, cheaper from waste 
..- leaves, garbage, etc.... (reduces garbage 
without odor!) ...Activates, conditions and 
sweetens soils...Many other uses. Organic. 
Bacterial. Odorless. Trial size for 425-Ib. 
compost, $1., 1350 Ib. size, $2., 3 ton size, 
$6.99 prepaid 


Montgomery Ward & Co. Catalogs, Except West Coast 
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The Farmer's 


Calendar 


By John Moyer 


71TH the arrival of September 
fall work begins in earnest. The 


early part of August had moist and, 


cool weather which is very favorable 
to tomato blight. My tomato plants 
still cannot completely ward off this 
disease when the weather is very 
favorable for it. I must find a way to 
produce my own seed and plants so 
they have the benefit of organic vigor. 
(I still use commercially produced 
transplants.) It will make a difference 
in improved disease resistance and 
less insect damage. 


Bug Catching Report 

The Nisbet Bug catcher does a good 
job of bug catching, about 75 per cent 
of the potato bugs were removed. 
While it is not a 100 per cent cure, 
it still reduced plant damage notice- 
ably. I went over the test acre three 
times until the plants had spread too 
much. The following are the results: 


Variety—lIrish Cobblers 

June 11—About three dozen potato 
bugs caught; plants about eight inches 
tall; forward speed of tractor three 
and one-quarter m.p.h. (Potato bugs, 
flea beetles, leaf hoppers and small 
quantities of other bugs and insects 
were caught. No dust. Some leaves.) 

June 25—Three pounds of bugs per 
acre. Total material caught six and 
one-quarter pounds. Several pounds 
of dust were collected as the catching 
was done soon after the soil dried after 
a heavy rain storm. Several pounds of 
potato leaves were also collected. 
Plants 12 inches high. 

July 3—Total material collected 
three pounds. Bugs two pounds. 
Leaves one pound. No dust. Plants 
18 inches high. 
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Observations 


It was rather easy to detect the rows 
of potato plants that did not have the 
bug catching treatment. There was 
at least 25 per cent less leaf damage 
where the bugs were removed. 

After July 3rd I could no longer go 
over the field as the plants had spread 
too much. However, the worst of the 
bug infestation was over. As I write 
this the plants have not yet been dug. 
There probably will be a slight dif- 
ference in yield in favor of the de- 
bugged plants. Knowing the differ- 
ence in yield I shall be able to tell 
whether it pays to bug-catch or not. 


The Good About It 
Removes 75 per cent of bugs. Less 
leaf damage from bugs may improve 
yield slightly. It is most desirable to 


-__ ~~ ~~ wea 
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use bug catcher along with the culti- 
vator to reduce costs, as it would be 
too expensive on potatoes to do it 
separately. Also would pack soil. 


The Not So Good About It 
Vigorous agitation of plants re- 
moves some leaves. Don’t like to use 
it during blossoming of plants as it re- 
moves some petals. 


Good Yields Department 

Wheat yielded 30 bushels per acre. 
Best field of oats 50 bushels per acre. 

Visitors July 1llth—Dr. and Mrs. 
William H. Eyster. Happy to report 
that Dr. Eyster was favorably im- 
pressed with the crops. 

Tip of the Month—If you haven't 
done so already better get that wheat 
cleaned you plan to use for seed; Octo- 
ber will soon be here. 
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Get Your Neighbor 


Better Farming Without Chemicals‘ 
The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 10 free subscrip- 
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Doing It: | 











tion booklets that you can use to induce your friends to subscribe. 
Through a coded coupon we can trace every subscription to your efforts 
and pay you a commission for it. Request them from The Organic 
Farmer, Dept. A, Emmaus, Pa. 
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START OTHERS ON THE ROAD To} 
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Subscribe today! 
“aR 





FD 
Gentlemen: 
1 Year $3 O 
Lifetime Subscription $35 O 
SPECIAL OFFER: 5 months for $1.00, for which 


Put me down for a subscription for 
3 Years $7 0 5 Years $10.50 0 
and send me a bill. 





I enclose remittance 0 
Name 


Address 
eassseesss:CUT OUT AND MAIL TO THE ORGANIC FARMER, BOX F-9, EMMAUS, PA. cscsssses 
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The Market Place 











Home Flour Grinder 


Pictured above is an inexpensive 
home grinder made by the Letz Manu- 
facturing Co. It will pulverize wheat 
into graham flour, grind bread flour 
from rye, or grind shelled corn into 
corn meal. Write for full particulars 
to the Letz Manufacturing Co., Crown 
Point, Indiana. 


New Wizard Saw 


A new 16 inch lightweight one-man 
gas driven power chain saw has just 
been announced by Lombard Gover- 
nor Corp., Ashland, Massachusetts. 
Features of the unit include an auto- 
matic oiler, automatic clutch, and a 
recoil starter. Close to ground cutting 
and two-position handling make this 
an ideal saw for the wood lot. 


Crop Saver Shield 


To prevent tractor wheels from 
trampling over row crops, the Kooiker 
Manufacturing Co., Hull, Iowa has 
introduced their new Crop Saver 
Shield. This allows tractors to operate 
in maturing cotton, tobacco, soybeans, 
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and other row crops without tramp- 
ling. Each shield is specially spring 
mounted and enables shields to “float” 
and gently push branches of plants out 
of the way. “Floating Action” also 
permits operation in uneven fields and 
over contour of ground. 


Aluminum Siphon Tube 


A new brochure just issued by 
Reynolds Metals Co. explains how 
aluminum siphon tubes control and 
save water in ditch irrigation. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, this 
tube eliminates the necessity of cut- 
ting away the ditch bank and making 
troublesome lath box channels. The 
siphon tube also reduces labor and 
checks erosion. Its use is following 
the advent of mechanical ditchers 
which have made ditching easier and 
water supplies more readily available. 
Copies of the brochure can be obtain- 
ed by writing Reynolds Metals Co., 
Dept. OF, Box 2289, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Barometer and Binoculars 


Harry Ross of 68-70 West Broadway, 
New York, 7, N. Y., offers a practical 
barometer as well as fine prism bin- 
oculars. The barometer can predict 
changes in the weather twelve to four- 
teen hours in advance. It’s simple to 
operate—if indicator hand falls—bad 
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weather ahead. If it rises — look for 
the sun. The binoculars are useful 
in fields and woods, and can be used 
during the day or night. Their light 
weight and compactness make them 
easy to handle and to carry about the 
farm. Your inquiries are invited by 
Mr. Ross. 





Reed Canary Grass 
For Lowland Soils 


Having trouble getting a crop off 
that piece of low, poorly drained land? 
Experts suggest seeding it to a com- 
bination of reed canary grass and la- 
dino clover this month. 

Reed canary grass makes excellent 
silage and good pasture and hay. And 
in a grassland program not including 
small grains, canary grass is gaining 
favor as a good crop for bedding. 


/ 


Furthermore, it’s about the only grass 
that does well on poorly drained soils. 
Reed canary grass requires about 
the same seedbed preparation as other 
grasses for best results, and late sum- 
mer is the best time on most wet soils 
to do the job. Plowing should be done 
as early as possible to destroy weeds 
and the seedbed should be smooth and 
firm. The seed is covered lightly. 

A mixture that is right for most 
conditions contains 8 pounds of reed 
canary, 2 pounds timothy, 1 pound 
ladino and 3 pounds alsike to the acre. 





The best part of one’s life is the per- 
formance of his daily duties. All higher 
motives, ideals, conceptions, sentiments, in 
a man are of no account if they do not come 
forward to strengthen him for the better 
discharge of the duties which devolve upon 
him in the ordinary affairs of life. 

—Henry Ward Beecher 

















course enough not to “harden” the soil. 


One bag of GRAN-I-MEAL goes a long way . 
and is easily applied with spreader 


for years... 
or by hand. 


Start using GRAN-I-MEAL today! 


GRAN-I-MEAL CONTAINS 


-Potash..... 2.8 -Soda...... 4.6 
-Silica...... 72.9 - Alumina... 15.5 
- Lime..... 1.3 - Magnesia. 0.2 


- Iron ‘Sesquioxide 1.6 


Copper Barium Titanium 
Lead Gallium Zirconium 
Manganese Vanadium Strontium 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. — MOUNT AIRY, NW. C. 


ee 


September, 1951 


GRAN'|:‘MEAL 


(FINELY GRANULATED POTASH GRANITE) 


A NATURAL MINERAL FERTILIZER 


North Carolina Granite Corporation now offers 
GRAN-I-MEAL in the form that insures best results. It is 
ground fine enough to be acted on by soil bacteria — yet 














GRAN-I-MEAL is 
from America’s largest 
open-faced granite 
quarry—shipped in bulk 
or in 100-pound mulkti- 
wall bags. Ask your 
feed dealer, or write 
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for details. 
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Classified rates 15¢ a word. 


Minimum, 25 words, or $3.75. 








FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


FINELY POWDERED TENNESSEE ROCK PHOSPHATE 
(Florida in carloads), also Greensand. Prices April issue. 
Informative literature. H. R. LEFEVER, Spring Grove, 
Pa. (at Stoverstown York County) 





Natural, finely ground ~ PHOSPHATE ROCK, to feed 
the soil and replenish fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, D’Arcy Building, Joliet, Illinois, or 
NORMAN OLDT, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 


HOOVER’S 20% SOFT PHOSPHATE with Colloidal Clay. 





It pays to use colloidal Phosphate the natural soil builder 
with its many trace elements. Glauconite Potash for sale 
also Agents and Dealers Wanted Free literature. 


SPINDLER SOIL SERVICE, Stratford, Wisconsin. 
BETTER PASTURES AND LEGUMES—RUHM'S SUPER- 
FINE PHOSPHATE ROCK, GLAUCONITE POTASH, 
Bag or Carload Dealers Wanted in some sections of 
Ohio. FRED VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati 1, 
Ohio. 
HIGHEST GRADE POWDERED TENNESSEE, FLORIDA 
AND WESTERN GOLDEN-GLO PHOSPHATE AVAIL 
ABLE FOR IMMEDIATE OR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. REQUEST LITERATURE 
AND PRICES DELIVERED TO YOUR STATION. 
DEALERS WANTED EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY, JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 
HOOVER'S COLLODIAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and lIowa—Col- 
loidal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite 
18 major, 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimu- 
late soils HESPER SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 
RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK: Cheapest source of Phos- 
phorus, the element so necessary for all life, contains the 
trace elements, greatly increases yield and quality of 
garden and field crops; makes hardy animals; healthy, 
prosperous people. Write BRYAN & SHEFFER, Port- 
land, Indiana 
Finely powdered T Rock Phosphat COMPOST— 
Stone Meal—ACTIVATED PEAT MOSS—PELLETTED 
SLUDGE. Prices on request. S. & A. FERTILIZER CO., 
Waverly, New York. 
RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK, 30% phosphoric content 
Supplied by the bag, the ton, or the carload. Write to 
H. F. SCOTT, Domville, Grenville County, Ont., Canada. 


DEALERS WANTED FOR NATURAL ROCK PHOS- 
PHATE. Highest quality, finely ground natural rock 
phosphate guaranteed 85°) minus 200 mesh. A sure money 
maker for aggressive distributors because our product 
does the job. organic principals never fail. Write 
for details. PHOSPHATE SALES CO., Room 1A Broad- 
bent Bidg., Boise, Idaho. 


























MACHINERY—EQUIPMENT 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt Dc 
Generators, for electric welding, $33.00 each Free 


information. LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, Kansas. 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT—Immediate delivery of light 
weight pipe Complete systems, including pump fittings 
and sprinklers. Featuring famous and exclusive McDowell 
automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers a little over 
3 acres _ LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putnam, Connecticut. 
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CONSOL WELL DRILLER with 100 feet wire cable, 20 
feet of 4 inch steel casing, 14 HP Continental Red Seal 
yasoline Engine, all for $400.00. Never Used. RICHARD 
FOLKENROTH, 1346 Mt. Rose Ave., York, Penna. 


WOOD’S ALL PURPOSE CUTTER—Pasture clipping, all 
shredding jobs, corn stalks, potato vines, weeds, brush, etc 
Orchard and Vineyard work. Free folder. WAYNE 
WYANT, Distributor, 22 Sheridan Square, Pittsburgh 6, 
Pennsylvania. 











EARTHWORMS 


EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use. 16 years Ex 
perience. Information Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reasonable Prices. No failures Following Our Methods 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


MODEL BOX SETUP, including 700 mature SOILUTION 
earthworms, capsules and culture. $7.00. Prepaid. FINE 
FOR BEGINNERS. Instructions. NATURE’S SOIL 
BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS for BEST RESULTS in _ soilbuilding 
}00—$2.75; 1000—$4.50; 500 and over $4.00 per 1000 
Folder freee EDMONDSON HATCHERY, 118 Mirabeau, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 

PUT EARTHWORMS TO WORK NOW. You, too, can 
have bigger and better vegetables, fruits, crops if you 
“plant’’ earthworms; use castings to enrich soil. Send 
today for FREE booklet on transforming organic waste 
into wealth GRO-MOR EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
Box 25-F, Rochester |, New York. 

EXTRA SPECIAL—DR. OLIVER’S SOILUTION WORMS, 
Breeders 1000, $4.50; 5000—$20.00. This Month Only. 
Plan now for next year. Worms very active. Prepaid 
Live Delivery. WIZARD WORM RANCH, Donalsonville, 
Georgia. 




















LIVESTOCK 


“SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN’’ Why go to Wisconsin for 
your dairy cattle? We bring them down for you. Large 
selection Holstein and Guernsey cows and heifers on hand 
at all times: Fresh cows, springing cows, heifers of all 
ages. TB and Bangs tested. We have anything you want 
JOHN S. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY, 2635 Pennington 
Bend Road, Nashville, Tennessee, Phone: Donelson 263. 
THIS 1S THE THIRD YEAR |! MINERALIZED MY 
SOIL TO SPECIFICATIONS. This spring’s application 
was Martin's Granite Dust and Rock Phosphate which I 
believe is the answer to at least the chronic diseases 
especially Leucosis in chickens. I have for sale 500 PUL- 
LORUM clean, heavy laying strain WHITE ROCK PUL- 
LETS hatched April 1; 900 White Leghorn pullets hatch- 
ed May 25 from Pullorum clean R.O.P. Candidate Matings, 
the latter to be taken in October. All grown on the best 
of mineralized range and organically grown feed; 3 regis- 
tered, vaccinated, Bang’s Certified, heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows Clean, sound udders. Average test 4.2; an 
outstanding springing Heifer; an 8 month old Bull Calf 
of excellent breeding. IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in 
buying White Leghorn Hatching Eggs in the fall of 1952 
from a Leucosis free, heavy laying strain organically Fed; 
also organically grown fruit and vegetables with compost, 
at my farm next year in larger than retail quantities 
write to me now. I will produce accordingly to demand. 
EL! STOLTZFUS ELVERSON, R. 2, Penna. 
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POULTRY a 
NEXT. TIME—Try SINE’S chicks for better results 
Hatches every Tuesday. Reds, Crosses, White Rocks, 
Leghorns. Most complete line of Equipment Phone 281, 
Quakertown, Pa. 











DOGS 


HUNTING HOUNDS: Coon “and Combination Hounds, 
Foxhounds and Rabbit Hounds. Cheap; Trial. Literature 
Free. DIXIE KENNELS, D27, Herrick, Illinois. 


NURSERY STOCK 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR FALL PLANTING less 
than 2¢, also 2 yr. Blueberry plants 84¢, Raspberries 8¢, 
also other sales copy FREE. COMMONFIELDS NUR- 
SERIES, Ipswich, Mass. 








EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS Send for free price list. 
NEUNER’S EVERGREEN NURSERY, R. D. 3, Eicher 
Rd., Bellevue 2, Pa. 


BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS 


USED BOOKS at Large! Send for Free List. DANIA 
BOOKSHOP, 37-64 79th Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 











FOODS 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. GRADE A, excellent 
flavor, rich in minerals, organically produced. Gal. $5.95 


Half Gal. $3.50. Quart $2.20 Postpaid. JOHN BACON, 
Johnson, Vermont. 

OH HONEY. Extracted raw. No chemicals. Postpaid 5 lb. 
$7.40; 10 lb. $4.20. GERAD C. HEYNE, Sun River, 
Montana. 

MINERALIZED DRY LIMA BEANS with recipes. 10 
lb. carton prepaid for $3.50. This type Lima grown only 
on Southern California Coast. KOENTOPP, 1010 North 
Broadway, Santa Ana, California. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes. Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 

BARGAINS! Ladies Substandard Nylon Hose. 3 pr. style 
1-600 for $2.00. 3 pr. style 350 for $1.00. 6 pr. rejects 
$1.00. Refundable MCDONALD MFG. CO., Ooltewah, 
Tennessee. 

GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home for 
neighbors on $59.50 Union Loom. 30,000 doing it. Book- 
let free. UNION LOOMS, 77 Post Street, Boonville, N. Y. 





























BOOTS 
ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade Western 
style boots Shoes Sandals—Men, Women, Children. 


Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET BOOT CO., 
9, El Paso, Texas. 





IRISH WOOLENS 


HUGE BLANKETS for oversize beds: just six beauties 
now arriving about 100 x 100 inches $47.50 each 
TWEEDS AND TARTANS, by yard or tailored to measure 
CAROL BROWN, U. S. Headquarters, AVOCA HAND- 
WOVEN IRISH WOOLENS, Putney 67, Vt. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 
Delicious Sun-dried, Unsulphured, Organically-grown Fruits. 

















5-lb. bags. Figs $2.95; Raisins (seedless) $3.25; Apricots 
$4.50; prunes $3.50 Raw sprayfree sage honey 3 Ibs 
$1.60; 12 Ibs. $4.95 PREPAID. 60 Ibs. $11 Express 
collect Sage comb honey, 4 Ibs. $2.75; 8 Ibs. $5.20 


TONTZ HONEY FARM, Elsinore, Calif. 

POTATOES ORGANICALLY GROWN $3.00 a bushel, 
$4.50 a hundred. Freight or Express Collect. Also melons 
and popcorn. MERRYVALE FARM, R. 3, Brattleboro, Vt. 


RABBITS 
BRAYS OINTMENT—FOR ALL Rabbits with EAR 
CANKER. One size $1.00 Postpaid BUY IT NOW. 
BRAYS, Box 135, Middletown, Ohio. 


WANTED 

EXPERIENCED, capable efficient farmer wants temporary 
financial backing for engaging in raising alfalfa seed 
organically. Write for further information. J. W. Carothers, 
Shoshoni, Wyo. 

SUCCESSFUL LADY FARMER with top quality Milking 
Shorthorn Herd wishes to contact young farmer interested 
in long term arrangement; or experienced man with good 
farm and equipment. Box 244, Franklinville, N. Y. 
































SOIL ANALYSIS joe 
BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER INCOME 
from reliable laboratory soil analysis and experienced 
recommendations. Complete report $4.00 Send for full 
information and sampling directions. EDWIN HARRING- 
TON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks, ete. cleaned 
and deodorized by application of miracle fermentation 
Comes in pellet form Reduces masses, opens clogged 
drains, cesspools, etc. Saves annual pumping and cleaning 
costs. Costs $2.50 per treatment Shipped parcel post 
anywhere in U. S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 
34, Massachusetts. 

UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. ‘Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley Fitting for 
all purposes Size 3” x 4” Postpaid $1.25 MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S. {7th Street, 
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STAINLESS STEEL—i8.8 VAPOR SEAL SAUCE PANS. 
One Quart—$6.50; Two—$7.50; Three—-$8.50; Six—$12.50; 
Percolators. $13.50—Roasters. MAJOR CO., 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


YOUR LEATHER JACKET renovated expertly. FREE 
Circular. BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 9, Freeport, N. Y. 





Order it now! 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of the 
1951 size Organic Farmer. Keeps 
them instantly ready for you to 
consult .... next month or years 
from now. This handy, durable 
leatherette binder, attractively 
stamped in gold, holds 12 issues, 
which may be easily inserted or 
removed. Price $2.00 (add 10c 
west of Mississippi). 

Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-9, Emmaus, Pa. 


ACTUMUS 


Stretch It With Sawdust This Fall 


Write for free folder explaining how easily Actumus- 
treated sawdust can be prepared. NOW you can actually 
DIG IN sawdust. Your soil and crops will show marked 
improvement next year, and get better still the second 
year. Only moderate applications required. 


When sowing Fall and Winter crops mix seeds with dry 
ACTUMUS powder, for better germination and strong 
root growth. Better still apply ACTUMUS along the rows 
with seeding machine just before sowing. ACTUMUS is 
a completely natural product. Odorless. Cannot burn. 
No other materials needed. 








4-Ib.—$1.25,  4-tb.—$2.25, 1-lb.—$4.25, 5-Ib.—$17.50 
postpaid. In Bulk 20-ib. $48, 100-ib. $200. Bulk dis- 
counts to Commercial Growers and Farmers. Write for 
free information to: 
ORGANIC SUPPLIES 
P. 0. Box 820 Pittsfield, Mass. 
LUCKIE ORGANIC GARDENS 
Sumneytown Pike Kulpsville, Pa. 
ST. LOUIS SEED COMPANY 
411 North Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Dealers’ and Distributors’ enquiries to: 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 


1270 Broadway New York 1 





September, 1951 
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B The Worm Turned 


(In Ecstatic Glee) 


I used germicides, 

Insecticides, 

And fungicides, 

And waited. 

But I was ill-fated— 

I could have cried! 

The durn thing died. 

Was I surprised 

When I realized, 

After due investigation, 

That merely cultivation 

Was all it needed, 

(Just to keep it weeded) 

And now and then a squirt 

Of water on the dirt. 
Shirley D. Pedersen 


Saving Seed Corn 


Here is a handy device for preserving 
select ears of seed corn. It consists of a wide 
board fastened between two supports nailed 
to the edges. The board stands upright on 
one end and may be as long as desired. 
Drive heavy spikes through it from the op- 
posite side and stick an ear of corn upon 
each spike. This allows for the passage of 
air, and the ears can be examined without 
removing them from the rack. It is much 
preferred to expensive wire racks, as each 
nail can be numbered and a record kept of 
the ears in this way. The rack was designed 
at the Idaho Experiment Station. 


How to Split Wood 


Wood splits much more readily in the 
direction up from the root of the tree than 
when the blow of the ax is downward. In 
other words, to split a chunk place it upside 
down—contrary to the direction in which it 
grew. It is much easier to split by slabs than 
to try to cleave through the center. This 
means to split off pieces near the edge. 


Every man has two educations—that which 
is given to him and the other, that which 
he gives to himself. Of the two kinds, the 
latter is by far the most valuable. Indeed, 
all that is most worthy in a man he must 
work out and conquer for himself. It is that 
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OCTOBER 
=| = j-/3 7 ° LATITUDE OF 30° 
| = 33 = Pg Ab - os Seontiay 
=| = |e] 8] ds | se [eer] de, | dos facesee 
Zz a 3 2 | ises Sets Seine Rises Sets Sera 
1|M. |@| m5 57|5 42) 5 43/5 53/5 46 6 02 
2| Tu. m|5 58|5 40) 6 05/5 53|5 45] 6 35 
3| W. z|5 59|5 38| 6 33,5 54|5 44| 7 15 
4| Th. 2|6 00|5 36] 7 09/5 54/5 43] 8 O1 
5| Fri m | 6 01) 5 34) 7 56/5 55|5 41) 8 55 
6| Sat m|6 03|5 32) 8 56) 5 55|5 40] 9 57 
78. t | 04/5 31/10 08) 5 56\5 39|11 04 
8| M. ¢ | 6 05|5 29/11 27; 5 56/5 38] morn 
9) Tu. ¥3| 6 07|5 27| morn| 5 57/5 3612 13 
10] W. ¥3| 6 08/6 25)12 48|5 57/5 35) 1 22 
11| Th. =| 6 10|5 23) 2 06/5 58/5 34| 2 28 
12| Fri = |6 11/5 22) 3 22/5 59/5 33) 3 32 
13] Sat }€|6 12]5 2d] 4 36)/5 59/5 32| 4 33 
14) S. Bl 3€|6 14] 5 18) rises| 6 00|5 31] rises 
15|M. |@]3€|6 15|5 16] 5 15| 6 01/5 30) 5 45 
16) Tu. |@| P| 6 16|5 14] 6 40) 6 02/5 29) 6 20 
17; W. |@| P| 6 17|5 13] 6 10) 6 03/5 28) 6 59 
18] Th. | @| 8 | 6 18/5 11] 6 48/6 03) 5 27) 7 43 
19] Fri. |] ©] B | 6 20|5 09] 7 33,6 04/5 26) 8 32 
20| Sat.| @| & | 6 21/5 08| 8 28] 6 04/5 25| 9 26 
21S. 1@] I 6 23/5 06| 9 28) 6 05| 5 24/10 21 
22} M. | @] Ii} 6 24/5 0510 34/6 06 6 23/11 18 
23} Tu. 16 25)5 03/11 41| 6 06| 5 22| morn 
24| W. 6. {6 27/5 01| morn] 6 07|5 21/12 16 
25) Th. $.| 6 28/5 00/12 46] 6-08 5 20] 1 13 
26| Fri SU | 6 30/4 58} 1 50) 6°09 5 19) 2 10 
27] Sat m|6 31|4 57| 3 06/6 10/5 18| 3 09 
23) 8. m|6 32|4 65| 4 17'6 10|5 17| 4 08 
29| M. m|6 34/4 53] sets |6 11/5 16) sets 
30} Tu. 2|6 35|4 52| 4 33,6 11/5 16| 5 10 
31] W. | 6 36\4 50| 5 06|6 12/5 15) 5 54 











First Quar. 7th, 7:00 PM 


@ Last Quar. 22nd, 6:55 PM 
Full Moon t4th, 7:51 PM 


© New Moon 30th, 8:54 AM 





*For Longitude of 90 (St. Louis, Memphis, & New Orleans.) 
Figures in Black Face Indicate P.M. 


that constitutes our real and best nourish- 
ment. What we are merely taught, seldom 
nourishes the mind like that which we teach 
ourselves. 


—Richter 


To Sharpen Scissors 


Do you know that you can sharpen scissors, 
and easily, by passing the blades over glass 
jars? Take a bottle or jar and make believe 
you are trying to cut it (have one blade in 
and the other outside of the top of the 
bottle) and then allow the scissors to glide 
off the hard surface naturally, just as if 
you were trying to cut the glass. Use firm but 
not too hard pressure, and repeat the opera- 
tion several times. 
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Give Your Orchard New Life NOW 


with MARTIN’S GRANITE DUST 


Re-mineralize with MARTIN'S GRAN- 
ITE DUST, a finely pulverized natural 
rock supplying POTASH and 16 TRACE 
ELEMENTS. Most soils are potash-hun- 
gry and lack some of the trace-elements. 


Your orchard is potash-hungry so 
you ll be amazed at next year's yield if 
you apply Granite Dust NOW. You'll 
be more than pleased with the im- 
proved appearance and quality of the 
fruit. A trace of boron, for instance 
will prevent internal and external cork 
in apples. MARTIN'S GRANITE DUST 
is easy to apply to orchard with spreader 
or drill. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET giving fu! 
information and prices. Technical ad- 
vice given to customers free of cost. 


Granite dust has the fineness of silt 
and is reactive in the soil ... can be 
applied year ‘round with the same 
profit-increasing results ... a single ap- 
plication lasts for years ... will not leach 
out of soil...will not deteriorate or 
harden in bag...will not corrode ma- 
chinery...can be applied safely to 
growing crops. 

Granite dust is recommended for 
such other potash-consuming crop plants 
as potatoes, tomatoes, tobacco, cab- 
bage, alfalfa, clovers, soybeans and 
wheat. 


We also sell FOUR LEAF PHOSPHATE 
ROCK, a worthy companion of Martin's 
Granite Dust. Grow legumes for Nitro- 
gen and Organic matter. 


KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY, ZIONSVILLE, PA. 
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How to Do Wonders Wit 
Fallen Leaves ey | Be 


.. newly fallen or ve 


already composted! 


NOW YOU CAN PUT THE CALCIUM - RICHNESS 
OF NEWLY FALLEN LEAVES RIGHT INTO YOUR 
SOIL, SPEED DECAY OF COMPOSTED LEAVES— 
WITH AMAZING ROTO - ETTE * ATTACHMENT 


OU'LL never burn another leaf—once vou have the 
Model T Roto-Ftte with its amazing new Roto- Miller 
Attachment (patents pending) 


Roto-Miller takes newly fallen) or composted leaves 


mulch, cover crops, weeds, even standing corn 


, Stalks... every bit of precious organic matte) 


it meets...chops it up and mixes it with the 
topsoil. The chopping-up process SPEEDS decay 

gives you richer, loamier soil FASTER. Builds 
rich organic compost RIGHT WHERE YOL 
WANT ITI no hauling, no turning, no ex 
pense. Enriches soil and prepares it for plant 
ing ALL AT THE SAME TIME. Other quick 


change, low-cost attachments do wood sawing 


P 
Mail Coupon for 
sickling, snow plowing, hauling—countless other 


garden and farm jobs FREE 


Roto-Fite repays its surprisingly low cost 


many times over. Ends need to buy expensive BOOK 


manures, top soil, peat moss, pre-cut fire wood. 


Helps improve value of vour property. Helps EP ROFINSON, well-known au 
you cut vour food bill. /t’s a lifetime invest “The Have-More Plan.” got so 
ment! (And it runs all day on just a gallon age a Acerca gale = 
t wrote i 68-page ook 

of gasoline.) Every orgar vardener or farme 
! its FREE. Just 
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ROTOTILLER, Inc. 
Dept. 109, Troy, N. Y. 

Please send me FREE by ret n ma 1 coy 
of POWER GARDENING AND POWER COM 
POSTING, the new 6S-page book by Ed Robins: 


ROTOTILLER, Inc., Dept. 1! 
k 


QOTO-ETTe 


4 


Roto-Ette and Rototiller are 

d Trade lark f Rototiller, Ine., ¢ 
je Vakers of Roto-Ette 

Brand La | e) ‘ 
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